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The familiar sleeping car, as built by 
Pullman-Standard, is the backbone of rail 
travel—a traditional part of the American 
scene. For generations the best in pas- 
senger accommodations, it is today the 
safest, most comfortable mode of travel. 
In this new, roomier compartment, innova- 
tions add greatly to passenger comfort. 
With the easy chair and the wide couch, 
four persons are seated comfortably. 
Broad window ledge is handy shelf... 
two commodious beds as shown in illustra- 
tion below . . . complete toilet facilities 

- Cross-corner mirror for better vision 

. cabinet with built-in towel rack... 
ample luggage space... 
robe ... shoe box with aisle outlet... 


clothes ward- 


electric fan .. . individual control of heat, 


light, ventilation end air conditioning. 














PATENT APPL 


TOPS IN TRAVEL COMFORT FOR TWO 
BUILT BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 


OR 86 years, Pullman-Standard’s expert carbuilders steadfastly im- 

proved the travel-soundness of cars to a point where their introduc. 
tion of lightweight, streamlined cars and trains wrote a new page in the 
history of railroading. Pullman-Standard has built more than 70% of 
all lightweight equipment bought by the railroads—the result of its 
reputation in the railroad car industry for advanced engineering and 
sound construction. 

Maintaining this record, Pullman-Standard leads again in blueprinting 
the trains of tomorrow, the building of which can start as soon as war needs 
permit. Already designed and engineered is a complete series of new-type 
cars with many innovations for the enhancement of travel pleasure. 
This well-integrated program for the days ahead is planned to meet a 
rising standard of living, to assist in railroad modernization, to make 
more jobs for returning servicemen, and to contribute to our national 
industrial and economic welfare. 





PULLMAN -STAN DARD 
{oe Tans, acturing Company 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Worlds largest builders af modern streamlined rattroad cars 


Offices in seven cities . Vanufacturing plants in six cities 
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WORLDS BUSIEST HIGHWAY 


Over such highways — 230,000 miles of them— more freight and passengers are mov- 


ing today than ever moved before anywhere on earth by any means of transport. ¢ 
In 1944, the railroads hauled nearly three times as much inter-city freight, and nine 
times as much war freight, as all other carriers combined. e That is one of the great 
lessons to come out of the war—what modern American railroads can do. e And one 
of the things to remember after the war is won is that in peacetime, too, America 


needs and must have the kind of transportation which only its railroads can deliver. 
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IN A BELT 


Style in belts—a Paris tradition— 
reaches new heights for Spring. Com- 
pare tl 


1e excellence of Paris mate- 
i craftsmanship, the styling 
of Paris creations. 








y a Paris belt to express your own, 
individual good taste. A large 
election available at all fine stores. 
® Paris Belt illustrated MB446—$1.50— 
Comfortable, elastic construction—Pig- 
skin trim—fine leather covered buckle. 
Also enjoy All Elastic Paris Garters and 
Free-Sw Suspenders. Trust Paris—a 
trademark that has stood the test of time. 


ipany © Chicago * New York 


PARIS 


BELTS 


“Tops” For Your Trousers 








Easter parade 


THE Easter parade passes through four 
wartime settings with small loss of lus- 
ter, and that is a good thing. Probably 
few of us pause to consider how the 
dress of the nation contributes to its 
ideals, its business and social progress. 
If peasant costume were the common 
dress, who will say that our industry 
would be quite as snappy? 

Main Street blossoms with styles that 
not long ago were seen exclusively along 
Fifth Avenue. Unique American mas- 
tery of quantity production of apparel is 
demonstrated. Newspapers and maga- 
zines keep alive the zest for fashion. 
The mail-order catalog today presents 
in colors what Paris saw only in the 
salons of its couturiers before the war. 

Since Main Street has up-to-the-min- 
ute styles, its citizens step livelier, un- 
satisfied with the old and eager for the 
new, their belief in democracy as firm as 
their conviction that in dress, as in other 
matters, Judy O’Grady can match the 
Colonel’s Lady—and look even prettier 
in her low-price number. 


Color in industry 


THE Hasco Machinery Co., of Newark, 
N. J., is painting used machines, which 
it reconditions for war production, in 
bright colors. 

Color helps reduce fatigue and eye 
strain, it has been discovered. Absentee- 
ism drops. Safety lessons stick when 
color is there as a reminder. 

In drawing up the color scheme, criti- 
cal parts of the machine are separated 
from the non-critical. Orange is used 
for the danger spots, cream for moving 
parts and shades of green for the rest. 

At the start some industrialists op- 
posed the innovation but now the 








glamourized machines have passed the 
experimental stage with (dare we say) 
flying colors. 


Translating the figures 


AGREED that postwar competition will 
be keen, cost accountants foresee great- 
er need for their services. That is, if com- 
petition is to be intelligent and not based 
on guesswork (leading from fright, as 
the old bridge expression went). 
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Leaders in the profession are there- 
fore urging fellow craftsmen to doff the 
clerical function of cost keeping and to 
learn to translate their figures into facts 
and conclusions. 

They also advise their comrades to 
pick up engineering, production and 
sales knowledge, so that translation of 
figures into facts may be backed by 
practical data. 

The figure skeleton thus becomes 
something of flesh and blood and fea- 
tures—and recognizable. 

“What management needs,” to quote 
Percy L. Proctor, vice president and 
treasurer of Titeflex, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
in the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants’ Bulletin, “is cost interpreta- 
tion and—although it may sound ‘para- 
doxical—fewer figures.” 

Mr. Proctor explains that he has never 
met a works manager, a superintendent 
or a foreman who understood the ac- 
counting art. 

“I have met many presidents of com- 
panies who have had no knowledge of 
the subject at all,” he adds, “and I re- 
gret to say that in most cases I found a 
disposition to cover the deficiency by 
bluff and pretense. They could read a 
balance sheet in three minutes flat, a 
record I was never able to equal even in 
my younger days when I thought I 
knew all there was to know about ac- 
counting. 

“I have found that, in the main, treas- 
urers have an appreciation of general 
accounting and some an appreciation of 
cost accounting, but they are not sup- 
posed to know what makes the factory 
wheels turn anyhow, and so they cannot 
translate the figures into a language 
the plant manager can understand.” 

Summing up, Mr. Proctor indicts the 
24-column statement “filled with the 
most beautiful figures reduced to six- 
place decimals.” 

He would substitute an interpreta- 
tion “in the manner of a narrative, using 
figures, if at all, only to support con- 
clusions.” 


Barefoot but happy 


SOME of the cries of “Wolf! Wolf!” 
about merchandise shortages mean the 
beast is really about. Customers can see 
for themselves. Yet wholesalers wound 
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HIS Chinese coolie carries 
5 gallons of oil in each con- 
tainer. His daily job is to walk 
10 miles and carry 10 gallons, 
for which he is paid 10c a day. 


Cheap transportation? Look. 
The consumer pays the exhor- 
bitant cost of one cent a gallon 
for 10 miles of overland trans- 
portation. The oil dealer has to 
content himself with a speed of 
one mile an hour in transit. The 
poor coolie earns only $3 a 
month. 


Here in America, your rail- 





Cheap 


ransportation ? 


Let’s Look at the Facts! 


roads have invested more than 
26.5 billion dollars in equipment 
—an average of $15,000 per em- 
ployee. Railroad workers are 
paid a standard of wages higher 
than anywhere else in the world. 
Yet, American tank car shippers 
find that here, ove cent can move 
a gallon of oil as far as 500 miles 
—not 10! 


It’s this principle of progres- 
Sive mass transportation which 
makes your railroads so vitally 
essential to our American 


way 
of life. 


Erie Railroad \ 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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up 1944 with inventories only one per 
cent under the level of ’43. This Censys 
Bureau report in cooperation with the 
National Association of Credit Men ecoy- 
ered 2,402 concerns having a sales yol- 
ume last year of $4,297,777,000. 

This survey should help relieve 
anxiety over the condition of the smal] 
retailer who generally buys from job- 
bers. The two largest declines in whole- 
sale inventories—six per cent each— 
were found in New England and the 
East North Central States. The two 
largest increases were recorded for the 
West South Central States and the 
Pacific territory. 

By merchandise classifications for the 
country, shoes and other footwear 
showed the largest decline for the year, 
31 per cent. Topping the inventory gains 
was beer with 30 per cent. So the threat 
shapes up as: going barefoot but in a 
happy fashion. 


Plans for plants 


OFFICIALS of of the country’s 
“first five’? industrial companies make 
no secret of their decision against buy- 
ing government plants. “Unsuitable” is 
the terse judgment. 

Of the objections cited, “too big’’ and 
“wrong location” are mentioned most 
frequently. 

This probably explains why surveys 
point to a boom in industrial construc- 
tion once it becomes possible. Thus, the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion found that almost one-third of the 
larger manufacturing concerns contem- 
plate new plants. In the Cleveland area 
some 43 per cent plan additions which 
will incorporate ideas picked up during 
the war. 


one 


Stockpiling for what? 
INDUSTRIAL purchasing 


agents 


can 


| prepare for another gray hair or two 





| after the war when they try to figure 


out how government stockpiling opera- 
tions will affect supplies and prices. 
Their guide and mentor, George A. 
tenard, who runs the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, suggests 
that they may have to consult with their 
congressmen before deciding on pur- 
chasing and production policies since 
Congress is making the rules and can 
change them, too. 

Under the Surplus Property Act of 
1944, the Army-Navy Munitions Board 
was directed to submit its recommenda- 
tions within three months. These came 
along in January. 

However, the catch was that, while 
Congress wanted the board to name 
maximum and minimum amounts of 
each strategic mineral and metal which 
were to be stockpiled, these limits were 
censored. Only practical information in 
this report, Mr. Renard explains, is that 
it gives the list of strategic and critical 
materials as of Nov. 20, 1944. Mr. Ren- 
ard adds: 

“The report of the Munitions Board to 
Congress includes such ambiguous 
terms about the objectives of the stock- 
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piling program that practically any- 
thing would get under the wire. 

The report leads him to question 
whether the aim of stockpiling is mili- 
tary security or so ial planning. He con- 
cludes : 

“Congress has a tough job ahead to 
get these broad recommendations trans- 
lated into a program that will satisfy 
military needs and at the same time 
protect business from harmful backfir- 
ing by such buying. Postwar price 
crutches for economic or political pur- 
poses and stockpiling for military se- 
curity should not be thrown into the 
same kettle. They should be separated 
and propé¢ rly labeled.” 


Exchanging ideas 


THE exchange of production ideas 
along with job analysis, inventory con- 
trols, accounting requirements, etc., ex- 
plains some of the exceptional records 
made during the war. Personnel short- 
ages have promoted the same kind of 
exchange on office management meth- 
ods in several fields. 

Results have not been as spectacular 
as in the factories but the participants 
maintain that they have been decidedly 
worth while. 

From this exchange and the study 
given to improved methods, the pos- 
sibility of working out office production 
standards has aroused wider interest. 
Something approximating production 
plant formulas is the aim. 

A little notion we entertain is that 
even the teaching of proper telephone 
technique might be a big step in improv- 
ing office work 


Note for professors 


SOME years ago when Herbert Hoover 
wanted to impress the country with the 
vital need of supporting pure science 
(the abstract work in_ laboratories 
which may finally trickle out in such 
things as nylon hosiery) his public rela- 
tions counsel called upon several pro- 
fessors for an accurate and brief defini- 
tion of “pure science. 

The shortest reply he got, he said, was 
three pages long. 

Verbosity is one of the faults fre- 
quently charged against men of learn- 
ing. They know their facts but write 
them in a language that no laymen can 
unravel. 

To their attention, therefore, is com- 
mended the Industrial Bulletin of Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., 
which manages month after month to 
deal with difficult matters in a manner 
that gets the information across to the 
reader nicely and with small fracture of 
accuracy 

The half dozen topics or so may bring 
im some polysyllabical chemicals and 
yet there is little “hard reading.” 

In the current number, for instance, 
one reads of the new, quick bleaching 
for cotton textiles and synthetics by 


” 


which the processor can scour and 
bleach in little more than two hours. In 
the old days “crofting”’ or grass bleach- 
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You know it will stay on the job 

under the ground for 100 years, serving 
rour town’s water suppl ‘ 
. OMPR'Y GN (pron 
system, if it bears this mark x 
—the mark which identifies cast iron pipe. other- 


wise known as Public Tax Saver No. 1. 


CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, T. F. WOLFE, ENGINEER, 122 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3 


CAST IRON PIPE 


SERVES FOR CENTURIES 
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ORIENTAL AND ALASKAN COMMERCE... 
IS SENDING TRAINLOADS OF NORTHERN 
PACIFIC FREIGHT TO TOKYO. .. TODAYS 
FACT OR FICTION? 








Is A BY-PRODUCT 
SEATTLE INDUSTRY. 
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© PRE-FABRICATED 

RAILROAD TRACK 

IS BEING LAID IN SEATTLE 
TO MAKE TEMPORARY 

SPUR LINES FORTHE CiTYS 

FAST-GROWING INDUSTRIES, 
FACT OR FICTION ? 





§ C)WORLDS LONGEST MAIN STREET 


HELPED METROPOLITAN SEATTLE 
ACCOMMODATE 168.000 NEW RESIDENTS 
SINCE 1941. FACT OR FICTION? 








1. Fact. From Boeing’s ultra-colossal plants 
at Seattle and nearby Renton, these cargoes 


go winging to Tokyo... via B-29! Raw 
materials and sub-assemblies for the B-29 
Superfortresses are delivered to Boeing by 
N. P., for speedy “re-shipment” to Nippon. 


2. Fact. It’s a Sturgeon Sea-Poacher, one 
of many weird fishes occasionally found in 
the huge catches of sea food which move 
across Seattle’s piers. The Seattle water- 
front, one of the world’s great ports, trans- 
fers enormous cargoes to Northern Pacific. 


3. Fiction. Many miles of modern trackage 
were built in the city by Northern Pacific 
before the war, to match Seattle’s brilliant 





future. Foresighted service to Seattle indus- 
tries has helped make N. P. the No. 1 rail 
system in Washington State—in size, mile- 
age, taxes paid, payroll, and volume of 
freight and passenger business. 


Fact. Building materials, household ap- 
pliances, food—and people—came to the 
city via the ‘‘Main Street of The Northwest’, 
the rail line that links most of the North- 
west’s important population centers. 


FREE ...A GAME 
FOR EVERYBODY! send for the 


free FACT OR FICTION booklet —44 pages, 
illustrated. Address Northern Pacific Railway, 
Room 924, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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October. 

Items on cactus, the farm market for 
chemicals and acid resistant glass fo}. 
low. Under “Industry and Education” 
there is a concise summary of the grow. 
ing cooperation toward fitting grady. 
ates for both citizenship and industrig) 
employment. 

One might wish that all higher learn. 
ing had an organ such as this. 





FTC and advertising | 


GREY ADVERTISING AGENCY, Ney | 
York, didn’t like that Federal Trade 
Commission report on advertising 
wherein the percentages for 86 indus- 
tries were given. The agency maintains 
don’t mean a thing for these 
reasons: 


1. The figures were for the year 1939. 
That year has as much relationship to 
1945 or 1948 as the Spanish-American 
War has to the second World War. 


2. The figures are averages 
means that as many manufacturers 
spent more than the figure given as 
spent less. 





3. In some fields, where 12 manufac- 
turers may compose the total reporting, 
only two or three may be advertising— 
yet the non-advertisers obviously re- 
duce the reported average advertising 
budget figure. 


4.What one manufacturer includes as 
advertising in his advertising budget, 
another does not—to this extent, the ad- 


| vertising budget figures are quite un- 


reliable. 


5. The competitive status of each 
manufacturer in each industry, which 
must determine the advertising budget 
percentage, is not known. 


In general, the agency winds up, the 
statistics are wholly without signifi- 
cance but, unfortunately, that won't 
prevent their use as a scientifically ac- 


|} curate mathematical formula for deter- 


| spinach 











mining the advertising budget. 

“We say that those statistics are 
and may they go to the usual- 
ly designated place for spinach!” 





The Builder 


EVEN the most ambitious plans 
amount to little until somebody 
puts them into definite form and 
turns them over to men who can 
carry them out. Homes, highways, 
factories, bridges, which will play 
their part in the coming years of 
peace, remain only dreams until the 


builders take over and convert 
them into substantial steel and 
stone. 


That job will be handled by men 
like him who appears on our cover 
this month. 
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A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 
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PAS A NEWS CENTER, Washington is more 
important nowadays as temporary capital 
of the United Nations than as the 
directive center of United States. 

If you are confused by lack of news 
on home-front programs, remember that 
official attention is centered almost 
exclusively on plans for postwar world 
government. Domestic affairs are han- 
dled only on the lower levels of bureau 
administration; real policy makers are 
too busy wangling details of Dumbarton 
Qaks, Bretton Woods, and Chapultepec 
agreements for Senate ratification. 
Home-front problems must wait. 


> MOVING U.S. MILITARY MIGHT from 
Europé to Pacific theater will place 
peak load on domestic rails late in 
'45, say Army's transportation 
planners. 

"Should the Allies defeat Germany in 
1945, our transportation estimates 
would have to be revised upward." 

Combat troops from European fronts 
will be given 40-day home furloughs 
before heading for China, where ulti- 
mate U.S. land army is expected to 
reach 2,000,000 men. 


> STRIKES continue a major problem in 
war production. Labor Department re- 
ports 2,968 strikes in 1942; 3,752 in 
"43, and 5,005 in ‘44. 

Since Pearl Harbor, man-days lost in 
Strikes equal full year's production 
from 86,300 workers. 


p> NAVY'S NEW PACIFIC BASES call for an 
engineering outlay of $1,000,000,000 
(already approved by Congress) for per- 
manent establishments at Guam, Saipan, 
the Philippines, Samoa, Kwajalein, 
Guadalcanal, Iwo Jima and other stra= 
tegic spots to provide an impregnable 
defense network for entire Pacific. 
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In July, 1940, all our Navy's shore 
establishments at home and overseas 
were valued at $600,000,000; total now 
is approximately $7,000,000,000. 

Navy's ship tonnage (all classifica- 
tions) has grown from 1,984,000 in Jan- 
uary, 1941, to 11,707,000 today. 

Since July, 1940, the fleet's total 
fire power has been multiplied by 5. 
One of our most recent battle wagons 
can fire 15 tons of shells in a 15= 
second firing run. 


> HOUSE MERCHANT MARINE COMMITTEE seeks 
more light on program to sell France 
$450,000,000 worth of ships. 

American bidders must pay 3%% inter- 
est on 20-year purchase contracts; 
French terms are 2%% over 30 years. 
French would buy ships without restric— 
tions as to future use; American bid- 
ders must pay a 20% premium for “unre- 
stricted use" clause. 

Congress asks: "Why not let American 
citizens bid on at least equal terms 
with foreign interests?" 


p> YALTA CONFERENCE opened a new lend- 
lease supply route to Russia, direct to 
a Black Sea port via the Dardanelles— 
cutting off more than 1,500 miles of 
the former sea-and=-land route via the 
Persian Gulf. 

Shorter supply line facilitates vast 
increase in lend=-lease shipments with- 
out more ocean bottoms; Russian con- 
Signments now averaging 450,000 tons a 
month. 

Some lend-lease totals to Russia to 
date: 355,000 trucks, 15,000 ordnance 
and combat vehicles, 4,000,000 tons of 
foods; $1,000,000,000 worth of indus- 
trial machinery and equipment; 1,305 
locomotives, 9,440 freight cars; 510,000 
tons of steel rails; 112,000 tons of 
car wheels and axles. 

Other items included 302,000 tons of 
bombs and explosives, plus 701,400 tons 
of basic chemicals for munitions and 
fertilizers. 

Total of lend-lease shipments to 
Soviets since October, 1941, make a 
little more than 16,000,000 tons. 


p> IF YOU HAVE been puzzled by reports 
that gold was selling for $75 to $100 
an ounce in many countries while the 
United States is still paying only $35, 
here's the answer: 

The gold is being bought with local 
currencies. When the local currency is 
computed into American dollars, at the 
official rate of exchange, the high 
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price is arrived at. It still equals 
only 35 American dollars—officially. 

"Many countries prefer gold to paper 
in exchange for their local curren- 
cies," the Treasury explains. "Because 
of shipping and other war restrictions 
gold is hard for them to get. The 
United States needs local currency to 
pay its troops and for other expenses. 
By selling gold we get more local cur- 
rency than we would for paper dollars. 
In effect, .this reduces our expenses by 
one-half." 

Uncle Sam occasionally is a good 
trader. 


p> EDUCATION BY RADIO is a new broad- 
casting field developing rapidly under 
recent short-wave allocations by Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

Frequency modulation stations are now 
operated by five colleges or state edu- 
cational authorities, with four more 
under construction and 150 others in 
various stages of authorization. Office 
of Education anticipates 500 such 
Stations within five years. 

New government primer, "FM for Edu- 
cation," explains license regulations, 
problems of station management, range 
of courses best suited for radio. 

School and college trustees inter- 
ested in this new educational vehicle 
may obtain for 20 cents "FM for Edu- 
cation" direct from Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


p> RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
plans a five-year postwar program to 
extend electricity to 3,000,000 rural 
dwellings not now getting central sta- 
tion power; total program will represent 
a new investment of $1,500,000,000— 
subject to Congressional approval. 


> POPULATION GROWTH has become a domi- 
nant factor in Europe's political map- 
making and diplomatic maneuvers. 

Census Bureau experts preparing sta= 
tistical studies for United Nations' 
Conference at San Francisco find Ger- 
many, France and England at beginning 
of long population decline and U.S. ap- 
proaching stabilization of population 
in one more generation. 

Russia is the only "Western Power" 
Still expanding; her increase (alone) 
in manpower of the military age groups 
during next 3 years will exceed Ger- 
many's peak manpower (12,000,000) in 
World War II. 

Another expert study concludes: "By 
1970 the young manpower of the Soviet 


Union may well exceed the total of that 
in the seven next largest countries of 
Europe." 


> DOMESTIC AIRLINES served 237 cities 
on 38,564 miles of approved routes in 
1938; now reach 400 cities on 55,200 
miles. 

Pending applications before Civil 
Aeronautics Board would almost double 
this pattern of scheduled service—as 
soon as equipment and crews become 
available. 

Commercial overseas air routes have 
expanded from 31,000 miles in '38 to 
63,000 today; applications pending for 
75,000 miles more. (Army and Navy also 
maintain daily transport service over 
about 175,000 route miles abroad.) 

Wartime progress in aircraft design 
already is reflected in commercial 
charges for air cargo: a recent sched-= 
ule averages about 46 cents per ton- 
mile, against 71% cents for current air 
express. 


p> POST OFFICE expects that $60,000,000 
air=-mail deficit accumulated since 
service was inaugurated in 1918 will be 
wiped out by air-mail "profit" of same 
amount in one fiscal year, ending 
June 30, ‘45. 

Domestic air-mail loads are currently 
running 25% ahead of last year, with 
8-cent rate against former 6-cent. 


> SERVICES TO VETERANS call for program 
to cover 15,000,000 inducted into mili-~ 
tary service for World War II (includ= 
ing all in-and-out enlistments), plus 
almost 5,000,000 surviving vets of 
previous wars. 

Present hospital plant of Veterans 
Administration provides 89,000 beds; 
will be expanded to 132,000 beds for 
1947 and 300,000 for anticipated peak 
load in 1965-70. (There are now 165,000 
service men—not yet veterans—in U.S. 
military hospitals, and wounded are re= 
turning from overseas at rate of 40,000 
a month. ) 

Note to candidates for public office: 
By 1948 war veterans and their im- 
mediate families will make up more than 

half total U.S. population. 


> MERCHANT MARINE survey finds U.S. 
operating costs will be about 50% 
higher than principal foreign com- 
petitors' in postwar years, principally 
because of sSlow-downs and make=-work 
rules imposed by labor unions on docks. 
In some U.S. ports modern labor-sav= 
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ing loading machinery can't be in- 
stalled because of opposition of long- 
shoremen. (Loading and discharge costs 
make about 40% of total operating out- 
lay for freight cargoes. ) 

By eliminating arbitrary work limita- 
tions at one port, the Navy increased 
man-hour production on the docks by 
123% without additional equipment. 


pir YOU WONDER about leather supply, 
WPB can help with an answer: Our pro- 
duction of military boots and shoes is 
running at 47,000,000 pairs a year; but 
these require as much leather as 
135,000,000 pairs of civilian shoes! 

Shoe ration program is based on two 
pairs a year per capita. We begin the 
second quarter with a deficit of about 
75,000,000 pairs on this schedule, since 
January, ‘44. 

Foreign flocks of goats and calves 
normally supply about half our uppers. 
War has decimated these herds in China, 
Java, North Africa, Poland, Finland and 
Lithuania. 

WPB eStimates: Leather rationing must 
continue at least until 1947. 





> WATER RESOURCES OF U.S. are burdened 
by tremendously increased wartime de- 
mand for irrigation, new industrial 
processes, air conditioning, hydraulic 
flotations, explosive alcohol. 

Geological Survey admonishes that 
better water conservation measures must 
be developed if present rate of indus- 
trial consumption is to be continued. 
Examples: One airplane factory uses 20=- 
000,000 gallons a day for cooling sys- 
tem; Louisville uses 75,000,000 gallons 
daily in production of explosives and 
Synthetic rubber; most steam plants use 
about 800 tons of water for every ton 
of coal; it takes 25 gallons of water 
to produce one gallon of aviation gaso- 
line; 1,250 gallons for a keg of beer; 
about 75,000 gallons for every ton of 
paper; 75 gallons for every pound of 
rayon; 100 gallons for every pound of 
gunpowder. 

In many spots, available water is not 
chemically suitable for certain indus-= 
trial processes. 

Hint to management: “In the postwar 
years information on water supply will 
be a controlling factor in location of 
new factories." 


OPA CONTROLS block many discharged 
veterans from launching small business 
enterprises with government loans pro-=- 
vided in G.I. bill. Because they have 
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no “base period" experience on which to 
base applications for ration currency, 
vets can't open stores, shops, gas sta- 
tions; can't buy taxis; experienced 
mechanics can't go into construction be- 
cause new outlets are unauthorized 

under building material controls. 

Price Administrator Bowles has estab- 
lished a Veterans' Advisor in each of 
OPA's 93 district offices; is confer- 
ring with national veteran organiza- 
tions on changes needed in OPA code; 
promises special treatment of all busi- 
ness applications from vets seeking to 
resume as business men. Veterans’ 
organizations are active in seeking 
code amendments. 


p> WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS: Govern- 
ment production controllers still-an- 
ticipate that 35% cut=back on battle- 
field equipment comes V=-E Day....Food 
Shortages approach "crisis" proportions 
in several cities; only intensive Vic- 
tory Gardens will see the country 
through this year's nutrition pinch.... 
OPA has exempted from rent controls all 
Summer places leased on season basis; 
effective June 1 to Sept. 30....Uncer-= 
tainty over future of flour subsidies 
after June 30 has paralyzed milling 
operations, which normally operate on 
120-day shipping contracts....Total 
U.S. lumber stocks, reduced by 20% last 
year, are now down to about a month's 
supply....U.S. production of military 
aircraft was 6,086 in 1940 and 96,369 
in '44; will be more than 100,000 this 
year....Surplus Property Board has set 
up an advisory committee representing 
19 federal agencies holding left-over 
war supplies....Britain has assigned 40 
hospital trains and eight hospital 
Ships under reverse lend-lease to carry 
U.S. wounded from European battlefields 
-+-eA returned government official 
reports: "Of some 1,600 churches in 
Moscow before the revolution, I under- 
Stand that only 30 or 40 are now used 
for religious services; the others have 
been converted to various civic uses— 
including shooting galleries, riding 
halls, markets."....War Shipping Admin- 
istration has converted 17 Liberty 
Ships into mule carriers, to supply 
mountain warfare in Europe; mules can 
carry the war to many points far beyond 
the reach of the best mechanized equip-= 
ment....To market 75,000 civilian ice- 
boxes allocated for current quarter, 
OPA has fixed different prices on 19 
items in each of 49 states and D.C.—a 
total of 931 retail ceilings. 
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SAVE PAPER ...BUY BONDS! 


Moving paper from pulpwood to press 


It’s a long haul from the pulpwood forests to your daily paper, but for two 
generations Reo has helped speed the way. Reo salutes the paper industry 
because it has so ably helped supply a news-hungry nation, as well as the 
many demands for a critical war material. With victory, Reo will be ready 
to channel its outstanding wartime truck production into practically all 
peacetime transportation needs. Meanwhile, ask your Reo dealer about 


the limited release of Reo trucks for essential civilian service. 


RIO) . 
REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN @ 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 1904 + AMERICA’S TOUGHEST TRUCK + 1945 
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Can Prosperity Be Dictated? 


By CHARLES P. TRUSSELL 


A CONGRESS, vitally concerned with 
apostwar national economy upon which 
the future of the country concededly 
depends, has before it “for the purpose 
of stimulating discussion” a sweeping 
legislative program designed to assure 
prosperity through “full employment.” 
The measure sets out to cover only one 
of nearly a dozen phases of the Eco- 
nomic Bill of Rights which President 
Roosevelt revived during the autumn 
campaign. 

But it is the No. 1 item. 

With the war still to be won, the 
Murray-O’ Mahoney-Wagner-Thomas 
(Utah) “Full Employment” measure 
has received thus far from the Congress 
as a Whole only sidelong glances. Mem- 
bers who have given it much study have 
reached conflicting but positive deci- 
sions. 

The program’s economic implica- 
tions present a challenge to all those 
whose job is to plan for the postwar 
years. Other programs will be forthcom- 
ing, to be sure, but this one is at hand. 
There is no disagreement over its objec- 
tives—full employment, fair pay and 
working conditions and a steady pro- 
duction that will bring a strong buying 
power. There are coming, however, bit- 
ter clashes over the proposed procedures 
= the economic philosophy behind the 
Plan. 


The formula, as presented in 8.380, 
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CONGRESS has before it a bill to empower the Govern- 


ment to create jobs for all, in case private endeavor fails to 


lead to prosperity after the war. The amazing thing about 


this Full Employment measure, say its opponents, is that 


Congress would consider it at all. For, if the proposal were 


put to work, congressional authority would gradually dis- 


appear. A dictated economy cannot wait for debates 


introduced in the Senate Jan. 22, 1945, 
is acclaimed in some quarters, in and 
out of Congress and the executive 
branch of the Government, as necessary, 
safe, sound, completely constitutional, 
workable for the preservation of private 
enterprise (to which it gives its great- 
est emphasis) and the best and least 
expensive road to jobs for all. Other 
persons, in Congress and outside, de- 
nounce it as fantastic, utopian, planned 
economy gone wild, the ultimate in defi- 
cit spending and a short cut to disas- 
trous inflation. 

The program would operate in this 
way: 

A supplementary National Produc- 
tion and Employment Budget (distinct 
from the regular federal budget) 
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would be created to appraise the extent 
to which the total demand for goods and 
services is sufficient to assure the pro- 
ductive employment of all who are will- 
ing and able to work. This budget would 
include not only investment and ex- 
penditures by the federal Government 
but also those by consumers, business, 
and state and local governments. The 
total—known as the “gross national in- 
come”’—would be the accepted measure- 
ment of the country’s “total economic 
activity” and ability to provide “full 
employment.” 

If the aggregate volume of expendi- 
tures by consumers, business, and gov- 
ernments equalled the volume required 
to assure “full employment,” the Na- 
tional Budget would be “balanced.” If 

















this special budget was not in balance, 
the federal Government, routing work- 
creating projects into private enterprise 
rather than reviving WPA’s and like 
prewar relief programs, would under- 
write the employment “deficit.” 


Production and employment 


TO ORIENT this budget it would be 
necessary to estimate: 


1. The number of jobs needed over a 
given period to provide “full employ- 
ment.” 


2. The total of consumer-business- 
governmental expenditures required to 
provide that number of jobs. 


3. The prospective volume of invest- 
ment and other expenditures by con- 
sumers, business and governments, in- 
cluding expenditures in our foreign 
trade. 


4. The fiscal or other programs re- 
quired to encourage additional private 
employment, if necessary (with meth- 
ods to be recommended to Congress). 


5. Whatever program of federal in- 
vestment and expenditure may be nec- 
essary to make up the difference be- 
tween the total required expenditures 
and the total that is likely to prevail 
without additional federal investment 
and expenditures. 


Throughout the program emphasis is 
on spurring private enterprise to do the 
whole job. The plan is for the Govern- 
ment to step in to the extent which pri- 
vate enterprise fails to measure up. 

The national job budget plan did not 
spring into being full bloom. It has been 
in the making for some time. 

In January, 1943, the National Re- 
sources Planning Board recommended 
that the United States should declare a 
policy of underwriting “full employ- 
ment for the unemployed and guaran- 
tee a job for every man released from 
the armed forces and the war industries 
with fair pay and working conditions.” 

President Roosevelt adopted this as 
an Economic Bill of Rights in his annual 
message to the Congress a year later 
(1944); the CIO-PAC embraced it. Mr. 
Roosevelt, reelected to a fourth term, 
reemphasized it in his 1945 annual mes- 
sage. 

The present legislation looking to 
government-underwritten full employ- 
ment levels of capital investment grew 
out of a bill of which the Congress 
caught only a glimpse last summer. 
When the Industrial Reconversion 
(George) Bill was before the Senate in 
August the (Senate Military Affairs) 
War Contracts subcommittee received 
from James G. Patton, president of the 
liberal National Farmers’ Union, a bill 
proposing a governmental guarantee 
of a $40,000,000,000 capital investment 
every year, largely if not wholly 
through RFC loans to private enter- 
prise. 

Sen. James E. Murray of Montana, 
then chairman of the subcommittee, let 
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the Senate have a look at the plan, in 
the form of an amendment to the 
George Bill. 

Meanwhile, Senator Murray’s subcom- 
mittee staff (directed by Bertram M. 
Gross, a young liberal and one-time tu- 
tor in English who began governmental 
service in November, 1937, as a WPA 
statistical reporter at $1,920 a year and 
rose by March, 1944, to $6,500 as a Navy 
Department contract employee) got 
busy. 

Mr. Gross and his staff did not like the 
Patton program but saw the promise of 
its objectives. Copies were sent to vari- 
ous agencies and departments “for com- 
ment.” The objectives won praise from 
Secretary Ickes, Secretary Perkins, Sec- 
retary Wickard, the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, the Office of Price Administration 
and others, but faults were found with 
the arbitrary figure of $40,000,000,000 
for capital investment, and with other 
aspects of the Farmers’ Union plan. 

None of the Administration critics of 
the Patton program apparently con- 
ceived that planning for an underwrit- 
ten full employment might come 
through a separate national budget. 
This idea is claimed by Senator Murray’s 
subcommittee staff. Instructed to study 
the proposal and draft a new measure, 
the staff produced the Full Employment 
Act of 1945 which is now before the Con- 
gress. 


Endorsed by Wallace 


THE interest of former Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace, now Secretary of 
Commerce shorn of RFC powers, in the 
national job budget plan has been so 
exploited as to suggest that, if it was 
not indeed his idea, he had a predom- 
inant role in its conception and trans- 
mission into legislation, somewhat to 
the displeasure of sponsors of the pend- 
ing bill. They say he had no hand in the 
drafting. But they point to his endorse- 
ments of the plan’s concepts. 

Ten days after the Senate subcom- 
mittee reported the two-budget pro- 
posal to the Congress, Mr. Wallace, 
addressing the American Statistical As- 
sociation in Washington, predicted that 
the pending bill, or one resembling it, 
would “become even more significant 
for the future than the agricultural 
bills with which Congress wrestled in 
the ’twenties.” (Many thought this was 
a typographical slip and believed ref- 
erence was really to the early ’thirties. ) 

“Whether or not we formalize the 
nation’s budget, we must adopt the 
idea it represents,” Mr. Wallace said. 
“The essential idea is that the federal 
Government is ultimately responsible 
for full employment and can discharge 
its responsibility only by planning in 
advance to synchronize all of its pro- 
grams with the programs of private en- 
terprise so that the whole national 
income will be maintained at the full 
employment level.” 

England and Australia, he pointed 
out, are making similar approaches. 

This was two days after Christmas, 
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when Washington correspondents had 
known for some time that the President 
had promised Mr. Wallace any govern.) 
ment post he wanted (except that gq 
Secretary of State). The speech bes 
fore the statistical group was construe 
widely as a bid by Mr. Wallace to aq 
minister the full employment program 
from the post of Secretary of Com: 
merce. ; 

In late January when his former col- 
leagues in the Senate were considering 
his nomination to the Commerce Secre- 
taryship, Mr. Wallace contended that 
“the real motive” underlying the move 
to strip that department of its “vast 
financial power” had nothing to do with 
his competence to administer those 
powers. The real issue, he held, was 
whether the powers of the RFC and 
its “giant subsidiaries” were to be used 
only to help Big Business or to be 
used to aid Little Business “and to help 
carry out the President’s commitment 
of 60,000,000 jobs.” 

Senator Taft told the Senate while 
the Wallace nomination was pending 
that, despite the passage of the George 
Bill, Mr. Wallace could be made “the 
most powerful factor in the Administra- 
tion to deal with governmental econom- 
ic controls.” 

With the Department of Commerce 
still including the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the Patent 
Office, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Senator Taft contended, it would be 
possible to transfer to Mr. Wallace’s 
jurisdiction the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, the Petroleum Reserves 
Corporation, the Rubber Development 
Corporation and the United States Com- 
mercial Company. The RFC, he added, 
could be directed to lend to these agen- 
cies. 

Since then it has been reported au- 
thoritatively and has been published 
with no denial coming within the usual 
“denial time” that the Budget Bureau— 
a White House adjunct—was consider- 
ing the possibilities of “reorganizing” 
into the Commerce Department the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission and other now in- 
dependent agencies dealing with the 
national economy in the specialized 
fields. 

Whenever the number of gainfully 
employed in this country descends to 
the level of 57,000,000, Mr. Wallace said, 
“Our Government should take prompt 
steps to see that new jobs are made 
available to keep the total from drop- 
ping significantly below that figure. 
This is the floor below which we must 
not allow employment to fall.” (Some 
estimates of planning bodies set a “safe- 
ty” employment total as low as 417, 
000,000.) 

The 57,000,000 figure, even with its 
scaling down of the President’s goal 
of “close to 60,000,000 productive jobs,” 
raises questions in Congress. Inquiry 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Tres between South America and the United States, 
founded on years of sentiment and trade, were 
strengthened at the March conference of the Ameri- 
can nations in Mexico City. 

Before each country, including the U. S., looms the 
task of changing from wartime production and con- 
tinuing its present prosperity into peace. Political 
unity and economic cooperation was the harmonious 
theme of the conference. 

War needs of the United States have speeded up 
production in the South American countries. As our 
representatives indicated at the conference, we will 
help in adjusting the national economies of those 
which responded to the war effort. 

Policies were advanced—in what was defined as an 
“Economic Charter” introduced by our delegation, 
and in a more definite address by Assistant Secretary 
of State William L. Clayton. Congress will be asked 
to approve those policies. 

Suggested methods of adjusting to peace varied as 
to the needs of each of the ten countries. To realize 
these differing conditions, one must know the 
changes which the war has brought to South America 

more in four years than in the previous quarter of 
a century. 

In sharp contrast to the ruin and demoralization in 
Europe and Asia, the war has strengthened these 
southern countries and has accelerated their efforts 
to be self-sufficient in resources, industry and com- 
merce and to raise their living standards. 

Old factories have expanded, new ones have been 
built, Axis firms expropriated, latent sources of raw 
materials tapped—and grandiose development proj- 
ects launched. The war has brought an abnormal 
economy. The problem today is to get over the hump 
and to be firmly established before the war ends. 

This also is the American business man’s stake in 
the Southern Hemisphere. He is interested in invest- 
ments and in trade. He must know what may come 
down with a crash and what promises to glide smooth- 
ly into a peacetime economy. He must also weigh the 
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effect of the war years on good will be- 
tween the nations, and the chances that 
a new dictator, popular upsurge or eco- 
nomic necessity may change the rules. 

One significant outgrowth of South 
America’s new prosperity is the entry 
of South American governments into 
business through the establishment of 
fomentos, agencies set up to foster in- 
dustry and natural resources. 

Big family empires exist in South 
America, such as Matarazzo in Brazil, 
Bemburg in Argentina and Patino in 
Bolivia, but local private capital is cau- 
tious about entering new ventures. Nor 
does the tradition of Spain and Portugal 
favor our pattern of corporations with 
thousands of small stockholders. 

So Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador and Peru have 
created government fomentos. Our Ex- 

























Balsa, the world’s lightest wood—used in airplanes and life rafts—has outstripped Panama 


port-Import Bank has helped with 
$262,869,000 in loans, of which $131,- 
027,000 has already been repaid. Our 
$200,000,000 of lend-lease—half to Brazil 
and none to Argentina—has been for 
military purposes. 


Money ready to spend 


IN the past four years, the 21 countries 
of Latin America (for security reasons 
the amounts cannot be itemized) have 
accumulated nearly $3,000,000,000 in 
gold, foreign exchange and trade bal- 
ances, most of it in the U. S. It is wait- 
ing to be spent. The buying power which 
can be built on this $3,000,000,000 may 
be several times as great as the value 
of the assets themselves. In 1940, the 
U. S. sold to South American countries 
$41,000,000 more than it bought but in 
’43 the trade balance was 
$356,000,000 in their favor. 

Other sides of the picture 
are not so bright—for in- 
stance, low wages, increased 
living costs, and the specter 
of unemployment and in- 
flation as our war purchases 
taper off. 

Natural resources are un- 
equally distributed and vast 
areas lack transportation. 
Argentina’s transportation 
network is the best, but few 
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railroads more than fringe the coastgj 
edge of any country. Recently the Ij}. 
nois Fuel Merchants Association pro. 
tested against our Government’s ship- 
ping 25,000 tons of coal a month to 
Brazil and Argentina. Neighboring 
countries have coal but mines in distant 
Illinois are more available. 
Legislation has for years limited the 
activities of foreigners in S. A. Tariffs 
import restrictions and foreign ex. 
change controls have been put into ef. 
fect. The countries are now adopting 
new measures to protect their gains, © 
The future for each country differs: 


Argentina is opposing Brazil’s destiny 
of becoming the strongest commercial] 
and military nation on the continent. 
Argentina’s prosperity rests on agricul- 
ture, grain and meat, all dependent on 
the weather. It has moderate oil re- 
sources but needs coal and iron. 

To overcome its lack of natural re- 
sources, Argentina has been working 
for a Union of the River Plata in which 
it will be the “Prussia of South Amer- 
ica.’”’ Ostensibly a customs union to in- 
tegrate the resources of the countries, 
it would inevitably become a political 
union. 

Paraguay, whose economy depends on 
Argentina, would join. Chile, whose 
mineral resources are essential, is not 
sympathetic—and Uruguay, Bolivia and 
Brazil are even less cordial. 

Argentina’s intelligentsia, an all-em- 
bracing label, consider their cultural 
background European rather than Latin 
American. This aloofness does not en- 
dear them to other nationals of South 

(Continued on page 70 
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hats, cacao and bananas as Ecuador's chief money-maker. But balsa seems due for a slump 
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Taxe a small fishhook and 
a .22 caliber cartridge. You 
have about two and a half 
cents’ worth of merchandise. 
In these two symbols of 
fishing and hunting, there’s 
little hint of any great field 
of business. Yet in peace- 
time these simple articles 
represent a business of near- 
ly $2,000,000,000 a year. 
Postwar, it may be up to $3,000,000,000. 

Seems almost unbelievable that each 
year sane people would spend $1,200,- 
000,000 on fishing and $650,000,000 on 


hunting. 
Sounds crazy. 
There’s something to that. Anglers 


and hunters are rabid devotees to their 
hobbies. Instead of sitting in the grand- 
stand, munching peanuts, drinking pop 
and yelling at players and umpires, the 
outdoorsmen personally participate in 
their sports. That gives a hint as to why 
the fish and game sports create a busi- 
ness reaching to such high totals. 

A ball fan may spend $30 a year for 
admission tickets. A fisherman, on the 
other hand, may spend $30 for a new 
rod without batting an eye—and he goes 
on from here to buy armfuls of other 
equipment. Then he pays for rail or auto 
travel to his favorite streams—and for 
room and meals. Perhaps he even hires 
a guide. 

You see fishermen as lone individuals 
on lakes and streams. Or you see three 
hunters crossing a stubble field, shot- 
guns ready, dogs working the fence-line 
thickets for pheasants or quail. You 
hever visualize the millions of other 
fishermen or hunters on the tens of 
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The Haul of the Wi 


By ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


AMERICA’S 20,000,000 anglers and 
hunters, with some $2,000,000,000 a 
year to spend, will play a big part in 


jiob-making when peace comes 


thousands of 
ranges. 

The Federal Fish and Wildlife Service 
tallied the nation’s hunting and fishing 
license sales between July 1, 1941, and 
June 30, 1942. In that period—including 
the seven months of heaviest annual 
license sales after Pearl Harbor—8,423,- 
218 persons bought angling permits, and 
8,532,354 bought hunting licenses. That 
approaches 17,000,000 licenses. Some 
are duplications. Certainly many sports- 
men bought both hunting and fishing 
permits. 

Just how many duplications occur is 
not known. But compensating numbers 
of others who fish and hunt are not in- 
cluded in the license totals. In many 
states women, veterans, pensioners and 
youths need purchase no licenses. None 
is required for salt water angling—and 
surf and deep-sea fishermen comprise 
an army. In some states, if one hunts 
and fishes in his home county, no license 
is required. It is estimated there are as 
many in this group as there are licensed 
sportsmen. 

In peace years, at least 20,000,000 
hunt and fish in the 48 states or angle 
along our ocean shorelines. 

Actually, we need not discount too 


streams and hunting 
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heavily the duplications 
when estimating the pur- 
chasing potentials of the 
entire sportsmen’s group. 
Anyone who is both angler 
and hunter, buys equipment 
for each sport. He is a dou- 
ble customer. Clothes, boots, 
tents, boats and camp duffel 
may serve for either sport, 
but a rod and reel will not 
shoot ducks or deer, and a rifle or shot- 
gun will not cast a trout fly or lure a 
bass. 

War work and restrictions have re- 
duced the number of licenses sold, but 
only some seven per cent. It hasn’t ac- 
tually reduced the number of sports- 
men. War merely keeps them from go- 
ing into the field. 

What happened to license sales during 
and after the first World War indicates 
what lies ahead. A recent survey shows 
that, in the 25 states where records were 
complete enough to provide exact data, 
total license sales actually increased 1.6 
per cent from 1916 to 1917; 2.6 per cent 
from 1917 to 1918, and then, after the 
Armistice, in 1919, yearly license sales 
swept up nearly 30 per cent. The boys 
who had been introduced to outdoor life 
in the armed forces turned to hunting 
and fishing in civilian life as a natural 
field of recreation. 

Proportionately more men of the 
hunting and fishing ages are in the 
armed forces today. At least a 30 per 
cent increase in license sales may be ex- 
pected when victory comes. That means 
at least 27,000,000 customers for out- 
door equipment postwar. 

In addition, a tremendous backlog of 
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replacement and new equipment sales is 
in prospect for the millions of sports- 
men not in the armed services. Practi- 
cally every fishing tackle manufacturer 


.is in war production. No tackle has been 


made for civilians for several years and 
reserve stocks are exhausted. Arms and 
ammunition plants are totally devoted 
to war goods. Meanwhile, rods break, 
lures are lost, lines wear out and guns 
get older. The war experience will pro- 
duce new tackle and such advanced 
models of guns that perhaps half of the 
sportsmen will want to replace old 
equipment. That is the waiting market. 


Expenditures are large 


ANY analysis of what this market may 
mean in total expenditure simmers 
down to what each sportsman, on the 
average, will spend annually for his 
favorite sport. 

One angler may spend relatively few 
dollars a year; the next may spend sev- 
eral thousand. That is also true of the 
hunters. The question is, “What is the 
average outlay?” 

When I consider the average hunter 
and fisherman, I think of the four me- 
chanics at the garage where my car is 
serviced. These men are in the moderate 
income brackets. Their annual bill may 
suggest what the average per person 
might be. 

They spend from $15 to $30 a year for 
new fishing tackle and ammunition. 
They take at least five fishing trips into 
the mountains each season, travel a 
minimum of 200 miles per trip, spend a 
full day and parts of two others each 
time. They camp, cook their own meals 
but certainly spend $8 each per trip. 

They all go big game hunting, too. 
Travel, food, shelter, horse hire and other 
costs of this trip would average at least 











The average sportsman, a good spender, 
buys something new each time he goes out 
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$30 each. They hunt pheasants 
and rabbits twice each fall and 
ducks three times. That would 
cost $5 per trip per person. 
We have as minimums, $15 
for tackle and ammunition, $40 
for fishing trips, $30 for big 
game, and $35 for small game 
hunting. That totals $120 a 
year. If you told those fellows 
they spent that much they’d * 
deny it—but if they figured all 
costs they’d probably find ours 
is a short estimate. 
By contrast, before the war, 
a group of Texans, traveling to 
Colorado with house trailers 
and a refrigerator truck, had a 
big game season budget of 
$500 each. It was put in a jack- 
pot and had to be spent. That 
was only one annual hunt for 
those Texans. They hunted and 
fished on other trips, too. 
Analyzing all figures avail- 
able, Frank G. Menke, author 
of the “Encyclopedia for 
Sports” and a national author- 
ity, has estimated that the 
average annual bill of each sportsman 
in peacetime is $143. Any inclusive fig- 
ure for outdoorsmen would cover not 
only tackle, arms and ammunition, but 
clothing, flashlights and camp lanterns, 
bedrolls, camp axes and knives, travel, 
lodging, meals, guide services and other 
comparable items. The sportsman buys 
some equipment and services every 
time he goes into the open. He goes sev- 
eral times a season if he can make it. 
The annual expenditure of $143 a per- 
son appears conservative. Let’s discount 
that figure and accept an average of 
$100 per sportsman per year, all costs. 
If we do that, 20,000,000 sportsmen will 
spend at least $2,000,000,000 a year. 
If you doubt this figure, 
take yourself to any sport- 
ing goods store, price equip- 


i f> ment you must have either 
etd -“/ to fish or hunt, figure the 
~~ number of trips you could 


take each season, add up 
the total of all costs—well, 
try it if you disbelieve. 
You'll spend $50 for bare 
necessities for trout fishing; 
$150 if you get better qual- 
ity equipment. When you've 
done that, you’ve just start- 
ed. A hunter’s outfit costs 
more than a fisherman’s. 

The cash outlay resting 
on the foundation of ample 
supplies of game and fish 
has a place in the critical 
reconversion period. It 
means lots of jobs. 

If technological advance- 
ment and volume produc- 
tion developed during the 
war is applied to sporting 
arms, if sportsmen can get 
good guns at low prices, 
literally millions of men 
who are single gun owners 
today will be two- and three- 
gun sportsmen tomorrow. 
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A $30 rod is not enough. The angler 


wants a lot of lures and other things 


Not all arms and ammunition plants 
can, of course, keep their war workers 
busy producing sporting arms, but this 
approach to volume production and 
sales, with five to 10,000,000 rifle, shot- 
gun and pistol purchasers in prospect, 
with volume sale of ammunition to fol- 
low, can ease reconversion problems in 
that field. 

Fishing tackle factories show a much 
wider spread both by location and size. 
Here is a little shop in Montana, produc- 
ing a special trout fly, employing a 
dozen people. A shop in Denver making 
fine fishing rod fittings employs a dozen 
more. A concern also in Denver making 
fishhooks on automatic machines and 
tying trout flies, now employs 300 
workers. They are all set to make plastic 
bass lures after the war. The big plants 
at Akron, or at Utica, or at South Bend, 
or Geneva, will support a pay roll of at 
least 1,000 names each. 


Many fields are helped 


ALL these are set to turn swiftly to 
civilian production, and practically no 
labor will be drifting on the market 
from their conversions. Here is a sizable 
buffer against unemployment. 

Moreover, the ramifications of busi- 
ness underwritten by the wildlife re- 
sources go on into many fields. Out- 
board motors, boats, canoes, even such 
items as pack sacks, must be manufac- 
tured to meet demands. Or, taking an- 
other trail, there will be increased de- 
mands for private cottages on lakes 
and streams. Many ex-service men, 
handy with tools, could find employ- 
ment in just that one field. There will 
be need for new and increased facilities 
at resorts. 

There will be work on structures, on 
plumbing installations, on unit electric 
plants for these establishments, and a 
demand for furnishings to equip them. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Small Business 
and Gift Horses 


By C. C. CAMPBELL 


SMALL BUSINESS is now Big Poli- 
tics 

With unprecedented Zeal, old-line gov- 
ernment departments, Washington war 
agencies which hope to carry over into 
the postwar period, and congressional 
committees, unite in expressing concern 
for the small business man. 

New ways in which government can 
aid small business are publicized daily: 


Direct government loans to those who 


might not be good commercial 
risks; 
Guarantees for loans from regular 


banking circles; 
allocation 
materials and supplies; 


Priority treatment in 


of 

Special tax incentives; 

National research facilities covering 
the problems of small business; 

Release 


eral gove 


of certaiwm groups from gen- 
rnment control rules; 
Preferential opportunities to acquire 


war surplus goods... 


These are some of the highlights. 

They sound good. There is no reason 
to doubt that basically they are well- 
intentioned. Moreover, it is probably 
time small business men had their cham- 
pions in Washington. 

Still, those who have studied the pro- 
posals are not completely convinced. 
They raise questions as to whether 
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*&" REPORTS have it that Washington plans to give me 


three new competitors by setting up young people in 


business in my town. I’m all for helping newcomers 


get a start. But | consider this a local job, not one to 


be done with the taxpayer’s money”’ 


these plans really attack the main 
problems and whether the methods ad- 
vocated are the right ones. Any esti- 
mate, they suggest, of what govern- 
ment plans to do for small business 
should also consider what such plans 
may do to business. 

Take the matter of competition. Most 
business men, no doubt, regard com- 
petition as one of the chief difficulties in 
business. On the other hand, it is usual- 
ly considered that competition is the life 
of trade and certainly the heart of our 
enterprise system. 

Most competent business men are 
willing to take on competition as it 
comes if it can be met fairly with no 
privileges on any side. However, many 
Washington officials feel that small busi- 
ness cannot meet the competition of big 
business without government aid. 
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It is on this subject of the big business 
bad wolf that advocates of various 
Washington plans are most vocal. In his 
recent report to WPB, for instance, 


* Maury Maverick, chairman and general 


manager of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, said: 

“Small businesses are being swal- 
lowed up by big business . . . this trend 
will be increased by victory and the 
strategy of big business to get set for 
peace. 

“If we are to raise great armies and 
fight global wars to preserve the Ameri- 
can economic system, then here at home 
we must prevent the legalistic infiltra- 
tion of monopoly controls and the in- 
sidious destruction of our basic concept 
of America as a land of opportunity. 

“We must not allow superconcentra- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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As great motives have i = 
impelled action in the 
past, dominating urge af yh 
today is for security / }/)/ \ 
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ImPULSEs which motivate large num- 
bers of people are frequently more gen- 
eral and imperative than is usually 
recognized until too late. History is filled 
with demonstrations of mass action 
when whole peoples have been willing 
to fight and die for a common cause, 
which today may seem unimportant, 
but did not seem so then. 

The Middle Ages offer a quick ex- 
ample. Then the motive was spiritual. 
Men of all classes, some women, even 
children, left their homes to make the 
dangerous journey to free the Holy 
Land from the Moslems. We are not 
concerned here with the causes of this 
mass movement. Perhaps they are not 
clear now. They may not have been 
clear then. But the urge was so com- 
pelling that the Crusades lasted some 
200 years, bringing death and hardship 
that thousands were willing to bear be- 
cause of their belief in the movement. 

In the Eighteenth Century, the desire 
for liberty aroused a similar enthusi- 
asm. It led to the American Revolution, 
later to the French Revolution. Again 
thousands of men were willing to sacri- 
fice what they owned, even life itself, 
to achieve their desire. 

Liberty was gained. It brought oppor- 
tunity to many, hardship to a few. Men 
still talk about it but the fire which in- 
spired the fight to gain it is rapidly 
burning itself out. 

The dominating tendency throughout 
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the world now is the search for 
nomic security. To achieve this, some 
nations were willing to sacrifice all their 
personal liberties. Other countries are 
making great changes in their economic 
system. Even in France, where respect 
for private property is very deeply 
rooted, the Government has already na- 
tionalized some basic industries and is 
planning similar measures regards 
others. 

Throughout the entire western world 
there is a definite drift toward state 
capitalism or state socialism based on 
the belief that it is capable of giving 
the people economic security and of 
eliminating unemployment. 


eco- 


as 


Security is the next goal 


WHETHER this is a good thing or not 
is beside the point. The important thing 


is to recognize that the urge exists, 
and is world-wide. 
Since the masses of people usually 


get what they want in one way or an- 
other, it is wise to assume that they will 
get security if it is obtainable. We may 
assume that they will willingly 
wreck any institutions, economic or 
otherwise, that stand between them and 
their goal. The fact that many of these 
institutions are worth saving and that 
economic security is impossible without 
them will not necessarily save them. 
If they are to be saved at all, 


also 


the 
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rescue must come through the intelli- 
gent efforts of those who love them and 
believe them worth saving. 

Those who make this effort will need 
to be men of vision and tolerance. Like 
fond parents with unreasonable chil- 
dren they must attempt to give the peo- 
ple what they want and at the same 
time save the household furniture. 

At first glance, this does not seem 
easy to do. 

Almost everyone, even the most ar- 
dent supporter of security, admits that 
freedom is worth saving. Yet those who 
want to exercise freedom cannot be se- 
cure. The free man can take risks that 
lead to progress. The secure man must 


be protected from risks—by govern- 
ment edict, if necessary. 
Thus we come to an impasse: Unless 


men are free to take risks and to pros- 
per, there can be no security for any- 
body. On the other hand, the world to- 
day demands security, even at the cost 
f freedom. 

How is it possible to meet these re- 
quirements ? 

Fortunately, there is yet time to pon- 
der that question because the problem 
will not arise immediately after the 
war. Although a decline in business ac- 
tivity will follow victory in Europe, it 
will not be pronounced nor will it bring 
large unemployment. The business pat- 
tern after the war in the Pacific will be 
similar to that following the end of the 
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of the Modern Crusade 


By MARCUS NADLER 
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war in Europe. While the reconstruction 
period will be difficult, it is bound to be 
followed by several years of good busi- 
ness and relatively full employment 
during which the economic void cre- 
ated during the war will be filled. 

The problem of how to achieve eco- 
nomic security in the United States, 
therefore, will arise only after the 
catch-up period. If at that time the 
countries in Europe, where the means 
of production will be largely govern- 
ment-owned or controlled, enjoy mod- 
erately full employment accompanied 
by a slow but gradual increase in the 
standard of living while the United 
States is in the midst of a depression 
with large numbers of unemployed, 
many in this country will wish to emu- 
late the example of Europe. 

If such a situation develops, then the 
American institutions of private enter- 
prise and personal liberties will be in 
serious danger. 

However, there is no valid reason why 
the end of the catch-up period should 
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: that the economic risks be taken 


our personal liberties, the 


ing it seeks to gain 


mean a Sharp decline in business activ- 
ity. The United States has all the pre- 
requisites for continued prosperity ac- 
companied by a steady increase in the 
standard of living. 


Business in good position 


AT THE end of the war our natural re- 
sources will be greater than before be- 
cause we have learned how to produce 
a number of new commodities. Our pro- 
ductive capacity as well as our supply 
of skilled labor will be larger than ever 
before. Managerial skill and research 
have grown during the war and the 
financial position of business in general 
is strong. The only question is whether 
the people of the United States will 
marshal these huge resources in such a 
manner as to create continued large 
output and consumption of commodi- 
ties. 

This problem places a great task be- 
fore business, labor and government. If 
they approach the problem in a spirit 
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of good will and common sense there is 
every reason to believe that a sharp de- 
cline in business activity at the end of 
the catch-up period can be avoided. Al- 
though it is not possible to eliminate 
entirely the swings of the business 
cycle, it is quite possible to eliminate 
the peaks and valleys. 

The principal tasks before industry, 
that is, management, are: 


1. Careful planning: This applies to 
individual institutions as well as to 
entire industries. By utilizing the 
vast statistical data constantly be- 
ing accumulated about economic ac- 
tivity, demand and supply, etc., and 
by making more effective use of the 
facilities of existing trade associa- 
tions, industry can prevent overex- 
pansion which is invariably followed 
by a sharp decline. 


2. Industry can devote even more at- 
tention to research. This leads to the 
invention of new commodities and 
the necessity of spending large sums 
for capital investments. 


3. Management must also realize 
that a system whereby one group of 
prices is determined in the open 
market while another is determined 
in the offices of a few concerns is 
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If we lick depressions, solve unemployment, keep our living 
standards in the lead, others will try to emulate our system 
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bound to lead to considerable dis- 
equilibrium. The system of private 
enterprise is based on competition, 
and any effort to undermine or de- 
stroy it is bound to have serious 
economic consequences. Manage- 
ment has already learned the de- 
Sirability of steady employment and 
of preventing peaks and valleys in 


employment. However, more can 
and undoubtedly will be done in this 
respect. 


Labor is as interested in the system 
of private enterprise as management 
and it must contribute its share to pre- 
vent sharp declines in business activity. 
Labor leaders must realize that real 
wages and the standard of living of la- 
bor depend on its productivity. A coun- 
try is truly prosperous only when wages 
are high, commodity prices low and the 
efficiency of labor is great. Any increase 
in wages, not based on productivity but 
rather on the strength of a union or on 
monopolistic policies, obviously is un- 
sound and prevents economic expan- 
sion. 

Government, too, can contribute a 
great deal to prevent sharp declines in 
business activity. The role of the Gov- 
ernment is twofold: 


1. To create an atmosphere favor- 
able to business in general. 


2. To take direct measures to influ- 
ence business activity. 


Under the first category may be in- 
cluded, among others, the need of ade- 
quate and sound taxation. It is certain 
that expenditures of the federal Gov- 
ernment in the postwar period will ap- 
proach $20,000,000,000 and perhaps ex- 
ceed that amount. To this should be 
added about $10,000,000,000 of state and 
municipal expenditures. Thus 
the minimum tax burden of the 
people of the United States for 
many years to come will be 
about $30,000,000,000. Such a 
situation requires great economy 
on the part of all tax levying 
bodies and a broad system of 
taxation which, while it pro- 
duces adequate revenue to meet 
expenditures, still stimulates 
private initiative. 

Labor legislation in the United 
States will have to be modified 
to add responsibility to the 
rights granted to labor in recent 
years. Labor unions are here to 
stay and will become even more 
powerful in the future. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance that they be regulated 
by law the same as corporations. 

Another government function 
is to conclude sound commercial 
treaties with other nations and 
to collaborate with other like- 
minded countries toward estab- 
lishing economic and political 
tranquility throughout the 
world. This will not only create 
a market for American prod- 
ucts abroad but will lead to in- 
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creased imports into this country as 
well as to large American tourist ex- 
penditures abroad. 

It is also evident that important 
changes will have to be made in our 
agricultural policies if we are to retain 
any foreign markets for agricultural 
products. A system of export subsidies 
will have an adverse effect on our trade 
relations with the rest of the world 

Government—federal, state and mu- 
nicipal—can also contribute directly to 
prevent a material decline in business 
activity. The cost of public works un- 
dertaken by the federal Government 
and political subdivisions runs _ into 
large figures in normal times. It is pos- 
sible that the ordinary as well as the 
extraordinary public works of the fed- 
eral Government and of the political 
subdivisions could be coordinated to the 


business cycle—retarded in periods 
when business activity is satisfactory 
and accelerated when it tends to de- 


cline. 

During the past decade the Govern- 
ment has played an important role in 
building activity. Appropriations have 
already been made in a number of states 
for large slum clearing projects and the 
demand for housing in the postwar pe- 
riod is bound to be great. Is it not pos- 
sible to coordinate that phase of hous- 
ing activity which is directly or indi- 
rectly financed by agencies of the fed- 
eral Government to the business cycle? 
When business activity is high and em- 
ployment is plentiful these activities 
could be curtailed to be increased the 
moment business activity shows definite 
signs of declining. 

During the past few years the prob- 
lem of financing the capital require- 
ments of small and medium-sized cor- 
porations has been constantly in the 


public eye. So far, however, no definite 





“Will you love me when we're grown up—even 


though | won't be making this much money?” 


solution has been found. Small and me- 
dium-sized enterprises play an impor- 
tant role in our economic life but their 
equity capital requirements cannot be 


met by existing financial institutions 
nor through the capital market. i 


would, therefore, be advisable if the feq- 
eral Government, in with 
private financial were to 
establish a system of industrial mort- 
banks through which small and 
medium-sized enterprises could obtain 
capital to be repaid over a period of 


cooperation 
institutions, 


gage 


years. 

Such measures taken by govern- 
ment to influence business activity 
would not interfere with the operation 


of the system of private enterprise nor 
place an undue burden on the taxpayers 


since the housing activities of the fedq- 
eral Government are more or less self- 
supporting and the same applies to 


many public works of the federal Goy- 
ernment and of the political subdivi- 
sions. 


Depression may bring change 


UNLESS plans are made to cope with 
the situation that will arise after the 
economic void created by the war has 
been filled, the United States may wit- 
ness a Sharp decline in business activity 
Such a development would not be mere- 
ly a matter of profit and loss; it might 
undermine the very foundations on 
which the institutions of this country 
rest. 

The time to plan is not during an 
emergency but when business activity 
is high and when these problems can 
be approached without alarm, appre- 
hension and haste. The “catch-up” pe- 
riod will give business, labor and gov- 
ernment time to study the vital problem 
1f how to eliminate the peaks and val- 
leys of the business cycle. In ap- 
proaching this problem every 
group must realize that we are 
living in a revolutionary age 
which has seen a revaluation of 
all old values. All groups must 
realize that the desire for econ- 


nomic security dominates eco- 
nomic thinking all over the 
world. 

Many successful measures 
have already been taken to 


mitigate the wide swings of the 
business cycle: 


1, Loans for the purpose of 
buying securities on margin are 
subject to control and hence 
brokers’ loans and the equity 
market in general cannot exer- 
cise the same influence on busi- 
ness activity as in the past. 


2. The banking system 
been strengthened and 
failures have definitely been 
eliminated, thus removing an 
important factor which in the 
past caused considerable dam- 
age to business activity. Whole- 
sale foreclosure of homes and 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Baldwin Locomotive Steams Up 


By HERBERT COREY 


No. 71,710 steamed out of the 
Baldwin yards. A cocky little lo- 
comotive. Pint-sized by the side 
of the giants that haul 6,000 tons 
up Rocky Mountain grades with 
only a deeper grunt when they 
cross the peak. No frills or fur- 
plows about her. Designed to 
handle army freight wherever the 
army engineers can lay rails. The 
kind of engine—plus the tanks 
that played a part in winning the 
fight at El Alamein. 

Just another engine 

Except that No. 71,710 might 
have been coupled to a train laden 
entirely with superlatives. 

She was the latest (one always 
calls an engine “she,” no one 
knows why, except that, perhaps, 
to the eyes of love, an engine is 
all bright romance) to be built by 
Baldwin in its 114 years of his- 
tory. Everyone knows the Bald- 
win name. The company’s loco- 
motives run in every country 
where rails can be laid. During 
the First and Second World Wars 
they were regarded as weapons 
no less important than siege guns. 
Without Baldwin’s addition to the 
engine pool, American railroads 
could not have handled their 
stupendous job. 

The story of Baldwin could 
hardly be duplicated anywhere 
else. Ups and downs like a roller 
coaster for the first century. Set- 
ting a mark for the world to shoot 
at. Then poor as a church mouse. Rail- 
road engines are sold when the world is 
rich, unable to foresee disaster, sure 
that the gravy train will never run off 
the track. Costly shops are built. Bald- 
win has one covering 25 acres. Sight- 
seers ride through it in a Ford limou- 
sine. Enormous machines are installed. 
Baldwin has one press—one of many— 
which can put a 3,000,000-pound squeeze 
on tough steel. 

Men are employed by tens of thou- 
sands. In its Eddystone plant alone 
Baldwin sends out 16,000 weekly pay en- 
velopes. 

But in hard times no one buys en- 
gines. Old ones are tinkered up. Some 
of them have been hauling loads for 50 
years and are still at it. Men are dis- 
charged because there is nothing for 
them to do. Grass grows in the streets 
of engine building plants. The great 
buildings, filled with intricate machin- 
ery, eat their heads off. In the depres- 
Sion year of 1932 Baldwin booked only 
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over the throttle 


company’s book: 





He could not find an en- 
gine that would suit his 
purpose and so he built 
one. That led to the build- 
ing of others. When the 
English—crazy as hoot 
owls, in the judgment of 
the more staid business 
men of Philadelphia—be- 
gan to build railroads and 
a group of daring specu- 
lators determined to 
bridge the six-mile gap 
between Philadelphia and 
Germantown, Matthias 
Baldwin was commis- 
sioned to construct the 
engine. The Germantown 
trains were advertised to 
run “only on clear days.” 

Baldwin said he would 
never build another en- 
gine. ‘Old Ironsides” had 
given him too much 
trouble. But buyers 








BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE took on 


new life when Charles E. Brinley took 


r 


one order for one steam locomotive. 

Do not be alarmed. This is not a pre- 
view of gloom. Baldwin will not be 
caught again as they were after the 
First War, when they had nothing to 
sell but engines and no one wanted to 
buy. 


Grew from a jewelry shop 


BALDWIN began with a gold needle 
Matthias Baldwin gave his pretty bride- 
to-be with which to sew her silken trous- 
seau. At least that is the romantic story. 
Not wholly substantiated, perhaps, but 
it is at least certain that he gave her 
the needle. He was a jeweler in a small 
way in Philadelphia. Like any other jew- 
eler in those days he made the goods he 
sold, just as his sweetheart made her 
own wedding dress. 

But he had an imagination—the gold 
needle is proof—and his business ex- 
panded. He went into making book- 
binders tools and found he needed power. 
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-and threw away the 


would not let him alone. 
The first foreign ship- 
ment was made to Cuba 
in 1838. 

In the decades that fol- 
lowed, new names and 
new faces appeared. An 
old partner died, a new 
partner came up through 
the business, but never 
was the continuity of 
management and en- 
gineering talent  inter- 
rupted. The _ partners 
looked forward. In 1875 when they 
needed to be assured of the quality of 
steel for the Baldwin locomotives, they 
acquired the Standard Steel Works Co. 
It traced back to Freedom Forge, first 
fired in 1795. Twenty-five years later 
other companies were taking similar 
steps to safeguard their enterprises. 

By the early 1900’s the plant in down- 
town Philadelphia had expanded to more 
than 19 acres and was turning out more 
than 1,000 locomotives annually. In 1906 
the partners, realizing that further ex- 
pansion on the downtown site was im- 
possible, bought 488 acres at Eddy- 
stone, Pa., on the Delaware River. In 
1909 the partnership which had existed 
since 1831, was incorporated, although 
the management remained in the hands 
of the former partners. 

Then came the First War. Business 
grew like Jonah’s gourd. Rifles and 
gun mounts were among the items the 
allied: governments needed. The war 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Burning stack acts as safety 


valve on butadiene gas tank 
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| What Became of the 


Rubber Shortage 


GENERAL EISENHOWER'S armies 
invaded Europe on wheels of synthetic 
rubber. Our bomber and fighter planes 
are equipped with self-sealing fuel cells 
made of synthetic—a half ton on every 
B-24, four times that much on every B-29. 
Every battleship carries 75 tons of rub- 
ber, most of it synthetic. 

When the Japs invaded Singapore, our 
rubber stockpile was about a year’s sup- 
ply. We pieced out by salvaging cast-off 
tires. 

Last year, in privately owned plants and 
in 50 government-sponsored plants, the 
nation’s rubber industry produced 774,000 
long tons of synthetic of all types. That 
far exceeded our total peacetime rubber 
consumption which from ’36 through ’40 
averaged 560,000 tons a year. 

This year’s production of synthetic will 
be close to 900,000 long tons. 

Various American companies—notably 
du Pont and Goodyear—had made syn- 
thetic in small quantities for nearly ten 
years before the war, chiefly for packing 
valves in oil lines. It probably cost a dol- 


By FRED B. BARTON 


lar a pound to make but a little went a 
long way. 

In June, 1940, John L. Collyer, presi- 
dent of B. F. Goodrich, stood before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee. The 
discussion was heard in part behind 
closed doors. 

“Can you,” the Senators inquired, ‘“‘can 
your company undertake to provide 100,- 
000 long tons of synthetic rubber a year?” 

That was a lot of rubber, the rubber 
man said. The maximum anyone had yet 
conceived in any one plant was 36,000 
long tons a year—roughly 100 tons a day. 
If any larger figure was contemplated, 
he’d like to the business split up 
among various companies. So patents 
dating back to 1927 and covering various 
synthetic rubbers were put into a pool. 

Styrene, butadiene and synthetic rub- 
ber plants were planned on paper, 
prioritied into towers of steel that cost 
$700,000,000 of RFC money and were 
manned by the rubber, oil and chemical 
companies. Thus moved 1942 and ’43. 

Meanwhile, Jesse Jones had taken 


see 
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The man who took 
Tuberculosis in his stride... 









TO EMPLOYERS: 


hese facts about Tuberculosis 


quiet are essential—the kind of care 
best afforded by a sanatorium. 


It may take a short or long time to 


build up the resistance the body needs 
to fight off the disease, and establish 
the patient on the road to recovery. 
And after discharge from the sanato- 
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A victim of tuberculosis is not necessar- 
ily condemned to the life of an invalid, 
if two things happen. 
First, the early discovery of the dis- 
ease ...and second, the calm and 
systematic carrying out of the doc- 
tor’s program of recovery. 


Tragically, thousands of people today 
are carrying early tuberculosis around 
without realizing it. 

For it’s not hard to ignore a slight 
pain in the chest, a constant tired feel- 
ing, or a persistent cough. And it’s not 
until they discover their sputum is 
blood-streaked that many tuberculosis 
victims see their doctor. 


Even then it may not be too late. At 
first, twenty-four-hour-a-day rest and 


rium the real job has just begun. 


For it is then that the patient must 
depend on himself to practice the rou- 
tine already established. He must be 
careful to have adequate sleep... proper 
diet ...sensible recreation. He must 
avoid overexertion. In fact, these are 
wise precautions for any who fear tu- 
berculosis. 


Young adults, and teen-age boys and 
girls—especially the latter—are the most 
likely victims of active tuberculosis. 


Parents should warn their families to 
be careful of chronic coughers who may 
be harboring the germs—many elderly 
people with “asthma” or “bronchitis” 
may have the disease. 


And, since the surest way to find 
tuberculosis early is by routine ex- 
amination, including X-ray, all of 
us, young or old, should be looked 
over regularly. 


Precautions like these have contributed 
much to the decline of the tuberculosis 
death rate. Thirty years ago it was some 
220 per hundred-thousand people. To- 
day it is down to 40 per hundred-thou- 
sand. 


That’s largely because of two devel- 
opments. First, modern methods for 
finding tuberculosis early. Second, ade- 
quate care for people after they have 
been discharged from the sanatorium— 
especially those who prematurely think 
themselves ready to resume an active, 
strenuous life. 

To help you understand the impor- 
tance of early tuberculosis recogni- 
tion and its later rehabilitation, 
Metropolitan has prepared a book- 
let entitled ‘Tuberculosis.’ Write for 
a free copy today. 
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charge of the national stockpile of all 
our available rubber, including supplies 
from a few ships that got away from 
Singapore just before the Japs blocked 
that seaport. Thanks to this foresighted- 
ness—which was urged by the manu- 
facturers themselves and financed by 
the Rubber Reserve Company—we en- 
tered the war with about 533,000 long 
tons of rubber in this country at the 
end of December, 1941. With the rubber 
which was on the seas and which subse- 
quently came in, we showed our largest 
inventory in April, ’42—634,000 long 
tons. 


More and more synthetic 


THE year 1942 saw 3,500 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber produced in new and still 
untested government plants, or a total of 
21,000 tons in all plants. This year we 
will produce on the average about 2,450 
tons a day, Sundays and holidays in- 
cluded. 

An enormous amount of this GR-S 
government rubber, styrene type—will 
go into camelback, a retreading strip 
for old tire casings. The Army overseas 
is learning to inspect its tires and turn 
in cut and bruised casings for early re- 
pairs. GR-S makes a tough tread. Once 
a cut develops, however, it spreads 
rapidly, and cannot be patched with 
cement but must be vulcanized. Whole 
acres of worn and battle-damaged tires 
overseas are now awaiting retreading 
by GI mechanics. 

Yet, because war is for most equip- 
ment a one-way. street, the production 
ticket for ’45 calls for some 24,000,000 
truck tires for the Army, Navy, civilians 
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and for the military needs of our Allies. 
Last year the output was 14,650,000 
tires, as against 8,221,000 in 1940, the 
greatest prewar year. Army truck tires 
and aircraft tires are bigger and heavier 
and require more rubber than tires for 
civilian use. 

tubber experts do not prefer syn- 
thetic rubber to natural rubber, but they 
feel that the spread is narrowing. 
Technological advances will still be 
made. Tires right now are slightly bet- 
ter when made from natural rubber. For 
inner tubes, butyl holds air better than 
any previous rubber. For conveyor 
belts, ice cube trays, hot-water bottles, 
hose, rubber stamps and many other 
industrial uses, synthetic is fully as 
good as natural rubber. For bullet-seal- 
ing fuel cells, synthetic is superb. 

For uses where natural rubber beats 
even 1945 synthetic—as in making rub- 
ber face-blanks for oxygen masks, and 
rubberizing life-vests and escape rafts 

a precious trickle of natural rubber— 
10,000 long tons a month—moves in, 
largely from Ceylon, with small 
amounts from Liberia and South Amer- 
ica. 

Natural rubber is also useful to sup- 
plement the artificial. A few ounces of 
natural rubber, in the form of rubber 
cement, will hold together the layers of 
synthetic in the tires until they are 
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vulcanized. Synthetic passenger tires 
and small truck tires are 98.875 per cent 
synthetic and 1.125 per cent crude. Air. 
plane tires are ten per cent natural rub- 
ber; extra heavy-duty tires, more than 
eight-ply, are 30 per cent natural ryp. 
ber. 

In the future the industry will not use 
the same “rubber” for golf-balls ang 
suspenders that goes into fountain-pen 
barrels and combs. As John W. Thomas. 
chairman of Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, says: 

“There is only one basic type of na- 
tural rubber, and its properties cannot 
be changed. By contrast, synthetic rub- 
oer can be created with virtually any set 
of properties desired. We can tailor this 
material to fit the product. In the future. 
we may uSe one type of synthetic rub- 
ber for the body of a tire, and another 
type for the tread. The creation of hun- 
dreds of types of synthetic rubber, each 
adapted to a particular use, is 
within the realm of possibility.” 

The industry now has a hundred new 
children, and nobody knows how they 
will grow up. } 


~ 


well 


Synthetic will compete 


FOR national safety, rubber men say, 
America should continue to be self-suffi- 
(Continued on page 64) 
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In processing buna S this giant meat grinder breaks 


up large pieces and removes excess water 


Surgeon’s gloves made of Marvinol, a 
non-porous material developed at the 


Martin Plastics Research Laboratory 
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Tires on huge planes, like the 
Superforts, take a terrific beating. 
They must withstand landing im- 
pacts of 80 tons or more—plus the 
stress of hitting the ground at 
two to three miles a minute. 


Can they “take it”? To make 
sure, the Army’s Wright Field Lab- 
oratories installed the largest tire- 
testing machine ever built. 


A 16-foot flywheel is brought up 
to a peripheral speed equal to the 
landing speed of the plane—which 
may be as high as 200 mph. The 
plane wheel, with its tire and brake, 
is suddenly forced against the fly- 
wheel with a force equivalent to 
that of an actual landing. The brake 
is then applied and the flywheel 
brought to a stop. Result: an accu- 
rate test of the resistance of tire 





PLANTS IN 25 CITIES < 





and brake to impact and wear. 


Getting the huge flywheel up to 
maximum speed requires the entire 
effort of a 400 hp motor for 36 min- 
utes. Conventional control was not 
satisfactory to provide smooth ac- 
celeration over this long period. 
Westinghouse engineers, working 
with the Adamson United Com- 
pany, suggested application of the 
Rototrol. This simple electrical de- 
vice provided the smooth, positive 
acceleration required. In an emer- 
gency, it also serves to stop the 
wheel by regenerative braking. 


Finding solutions for new power 
problems is an important function 
of W. E. S.—a service available to 
you through your Westinghouse 
office. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

J-91079 
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What happens when a B-29 “SITS DOWN” 
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HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house Engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production experi- 
ence gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product de- 
velopment, rehabilitation of ex- 
isting equipment, maintenance, 
material substitution. 

Put this service to work on 
your present problems. . . let 
these men work with your engi- 
neers in planning for reconver- 
sion to postwar needs. 
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What Labor » 
INTENDS 
to Get... | 


By OLIVER HOYEM 


Lasor and business share a growing 
realization that they must work to- 
gether more closely after the war for 
their mutual interests and protection. 
Some top leaders in each field have 
reached a basis of mutual understand- 
ing and respect through personal con- 
tacts. Others would like to be convinced 
that cooperation is practicable but are 
ridden by fears of the other fellow. 

Business men, for instance, want to 
know “what labor is after ?’’ Labor, like 
all humanity, “is after’ all it can get. 
Some demands are immediate; others 
look like a five-year plan; a few can be 
visioned only in a crystal ball. Essen- 
tially, the business man wants to know 
whether he can operate in the future 
with a fair chance of making profits. It 
happens that labor is more in earnest 
than ever before in giving him that as- 
surance and intends to do what it can to 
help him make a fair profit. 

Perhaps labor’s intentions will not 
always pay dividends to the business- 
man’s liking. The question of what is a 
“fair” profit and what is labor’s share 
may need defining. Some argument 
about dividing the profit may be healthy 
in an industrial democracy. There is 
going to be plenty of room for collective 
bargaining on details, even though labor 
and industry agree to meet half way, 
yet it helps toward a final understand- 
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ALTHOUGH the unions are more than ever insistent that 


business shall have a fair “profit,” their definition of 


“profit” may not coincide with that of management 


ing if the two parties can first agree 
on a few basic principles, if they share 
some common views about what will 
be good for all in the long run. 

Many business men suffer nightmares 
from fear that organized labor may use 
its greatly increased economic and polit- 
ical power to raise wages during the 
reconversion period and after the war to 
such an extent that many employers 
will be forced out of business and in- 
flation will be started. 

Other business men think a little in- 
flation will be a good thing; many of 
them think they are expert enough to 
know how to make profit out of it. 

There is plenty of evidence, however, 
that organized labor is in substantial 
accord with the great majority of busi- 
ness men in thinking that, to avoid in- 
flation (like sin, we're ‘‘agin it’), wage 
increases must have definite economic 
limits. 

Both AFL and CIO endorsed the eco- 
nomic stabilization plan when the Ad- 
ministration first evolved it. They ap- 
proved wage stabilization as one of the 
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moves necessary to prevent inflation. 
They relinquished the automatic wage 
increase provided in the ship repair con- 
tract signed by government, employer 
and union representative when the 
President asked them to give up their 
rights as a necessary anti-inflation 
move. Their complaint has been that 
only wages and jobs have been frozen 
while price and other economic controls 
have not been made effective. 

However, says labor, wages can be 
raised with benefit to the national 
economy now and again after the war 
as soon as new production efficiencies 
have a chance to be applied. But these 
higher wages should be earned wages 
which leave room for profits. 

Unions entered into a tripartite un- 
derstanding with government and em- 
ployers to stabilize wages under the 
Little Steel formula when the National 
War Labor Board was formed. They 
went along with the majority in support 
of NWLB when the President converted 
the fairly flexible Little Steel formula 
into a positive wage freeze. They knew 
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WHAT WEAPON 
ure they all using! 


ifs an old friend of yours - and it is used by 
every branch of the Armed Services ! 








ON OUR SUBMARINES, sound powered 
telephones, operating on current gener- 
ated by the speaker's voice, connect all 
battle stations 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT ARTILLERY fire is co- 
ordinated and controlled by field tele- 
phone—the brother of your familiar Bell 
System telephone. 














THIS COAST GUARDSMAN, standing 
watch, telephones warnings to the bridge 
to help keep the convoy’s many ships in 
protected formation. 


ON BATTLESHIPS, Aircrafe Carriers, 
phone tO inter-connect tanks, scout cars, Cruisers, Destroyers, battle announcing 
command cars, s and anti- systems give orders in a giant voice over 
ank vehicles loud 


THE ARMORED FORCES use radio tele- THE MARINE CORPS, storming ashore 
into almost impassable jungles, depends 
upon field telephones to deliver orders 


and reports instantly 


artillery v 
peaking telephones. 
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Western Electric has put in the hands of the 


other 60% includes such specialized devices as 
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many types of microphones and headsets by the 
hundreds of thousands—sound powered tele- 


why not all requests for home telephones can be 
filled till after Victory. 


Buy all the War Bonds you can—and keep them! 
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IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. \ 
\. IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. { 





















the dangersyof inflation, and its destruc- 
tive effect on real wages. Regardless of 
moves to adjust wage rates upward, to 
break the Little Steel formula, labor is 
convinced that inflation must be pre- 
vented even though workers make sac- 
rifices in the process. Again we must 
stop and remind ourselves that workers 
hire representatives to put more money 
in the pay envelope and are usually 
willing to bend.the principle a little if it 
bends their way. 

A major clash in thinking among 
‘workers was illustrated recently in Lon- 
don when Robert J. Watt, representing 
the American Federation of Labor, at 
the meeting of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions replied to an 
attack on the AFL by a representative 
of the British union of coal miners. 

“Your thinking is not straight,’’ Watt 
declared. “Your thinking is in the realm 
of politics when more of it should be in 
the realm of economics. Instead of ‘di- 
viding the wealth’ you will merely be 
‘dividing the poverty’ by your political 


approach to the problem of raising 
wages of coal miners. 
“Nationalization and _ -socialization 


alone can produce only a more equitable 
distribution of the poverty. The basic 
formula of high wages in the United 
States is increased production per man- 
hour, more efficiency, and better dis- 
tribution.” 

There are plenty of exponents of the 
same point of view in the CIO. The larg- 
er unions in the CIO, such as the steel 
workers, the auto workers, and the 
clothing workers, have made practical 
demonstrations of their belief in labor- 
management cooperation as the best 
road toward increased efficiencies. 

The Labor-Management Production 
Drive of the War Production Board has 
thousands of case histories of workers’ 
contributions to increased production 
efficiencies. Basic principles of union- 
management cooperation were worked 
out in World War I, under the sponsor- 
ship of Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker, in the Rock Island Arsenal, with 
the cooperation of AFL Machinists. 
Later the Machinists and President 
Daniel Willard of the B. & O. Railroad 
adapted the plan to all the road’s repair 
shops and it became known 
as the B. & O. plan. Labor 
hopes for a rebirth of an old 
idea; hopes to find leaders in 
industry, confident enough of 
their own ability to retain 
control over management 
functions, to open the door to 
union participation in in- 
creasing production efficien- 
cies. 

President Philip Murray 
laid down CIO policy of co- 
operation with business in his 
opening address to the con- 
vention in Chicago last No- 
vember: 

“We have no desire to quar- 
rel with business. It is our 
desire to get along with busi- 
ness, to get along with indus- 
try. ... We believe in labor- 
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management cooperation. We do not 
subscribe to the foolhardy, antiquated 
notions of strike and strife. We believe 
in the use of intelligence. We believe 
that intelligence should be constructive- 
ly applied around the collective-bar- 
gaining table with employers here in 
the United States. ... We believe that 
business should secure from its invest- 
ment reasonable profit, and we also be- 
lieve that out of the bountiful benefits 
that flow from increased production and 
increased efficiency the workers should 
be assured a larger proportion of the 
financial benefits that pour from indus- 
try in the United States. That formula 
is a simple, understandable formula to 
which any right-thinking citizen any- 
where in the United States can readily 
subscribe.” 


Distribution of profits 


WHILE labor believes in the profit sys- 
tem in principle, it also believes in fair 
distribution of profits and in fair prices 
for consumers to make the economy 
function as effectively as possible. It 
may at times be necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to step in to prevent unfair 
competition, bust trusts, regulate ex- 
change of securities, check prices, or 
otherwise protect the consumer. 

Yet whatever non-governmental agen- 
cies can do to keep prices and profits 
within safe limits is likely to receive 
labor support. That is one reason why 
labor is organizing now to give another 
stimulus to cooperatives during the re- 
conversion and postwar periods so that 
they may function as a balance wheel 
in our economy. 

AFL will set up a Department of 
Consumer Cooperation in 1945 with a 
full-time executive and necessary staff 
to get information and assist central 
bodies and local unions interested in 
consumers’ cooperatives. 

CIO unions are strong boosters for 
cooperatives; the Automobile Workers 
have an aggressive program. 

Labor last November helped launch 
the International Cooperative and Trad- 
ing Corporation to manufacture goods 
on an international cooperative scale. 
So far it is a paper organization, but 


FRED 
KEZIAH 


labor views it as a potential balance 
wheel in international trade. 

By massing enough of labor’s pur- 
chasing power in consumer coopera. 
tives, labor believes this form of free 
enterprise can contribute to: 


1. More efficient methods of produc. 
tion. 

2. Fairer distribution of profits ang 
goods. 


3. Less need for government controls 
of production, price, quality, profits 
and labor utilization. 


Labor does not expect business to be 
enthusiastic about cooperatives, espe- 
cially with reference to tax advantages, 
but is willing to help establish competi- 
tive methods which will be fair to al]. 

Labor’s departure from old-line meth- 
ods of protecting American economy 
is illustrated again by the statement 
made on behalf of the AFL at the recent 
conference on cotton called by the sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. George L. Googe, AFL 
representative in the South, ventured 
to say that “upheld prices’ and “sub- 
sidies’”’ and “protection” for cotton 
were bad for the South as well as the 
rest of the country. He said there is a 
surplus of cotton because of the prices 
at which it is held, which in turn keeps 
consumers from buying, especially if 
low wages keep down consumers’ pur- 
chasing power. The remedy for the sick 
cotton industry, he said, is diversified 
agriculture and sound industrial expan- 
sion in the South. He talked of limiting 
production to the demand, and added: 

“Instead of exporting textile fabrics, 
it may be more profitable for us as a 
nation to export machinery for weaving 
and cotton ginning.” 

Even without exports, he added, full 
employment is possible for us if we take 
advantage of the greater market in the 
United States which will make itself 
felt with higher wages and full-time 
jobs for all. 

This does not mean that labor opposes 
foreign trade. There is a high tariff 
group among AFL unions, but Presi- 
dent Green has made it abundantly 
clear that it does not speak for the AFL. 
Labor thinking leans toward 
an increasing exchange of 
goods between countries. The 
CIO frankly espouses “a vig- 
orous, long-term program of 
international commerce” 
(CIO Re-employment Plan). 
It points out that trade is a 
two-way proposition. It wants 
outlets for capital goods and 
our durable consumers’ goods. 
The CIO embraces all the 
world in its economic plan- 
ning; it wants to improve the 
economic lot of all workers. 

“It is this idea of the bene- 
fit to all peoples,” says Presi- 
dent Murray, “that motivates 
labor organizations in the 
development of a greater in- 
ternational commerce.” 

To give added balance to 
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Change Window Shopping 





to Store Shopping with a 





Window shopping can’t ring the cash register 
unless customers come inside. And so it is vitally 
important to make your store look inviting and 
easy to enter. 

That’s what makes the Visual Front such an 
effective business-getter. It provides a full view 
of vour store interior, with all its color, activity, 
and merchandise. It tells customers that you are 
open for business. And, with its clear glass front 
(even the doors can be all-glass) it eliminates the 
common visual barrier that cuts down store traffic. 


The clear glass front floods the interior with 











acai 


ag SURGICAL GOODS 


daylight, and at night provides a bright. inviting 
appeal to passers-by. Colors in the floor, ceiling 
and walls can be carried back through the cleat 
glass front, to unite the interior and exterior in 
one decorative scheme. 

The Visual Front is suitable for stores of any 
size. Before you develop your storefront designs, 
send for a copy of our illustrated book on the 
Visual Front. It’s packed with ideas you can use 
to build business in the competitive period ahead. 
Libbey-Owens*Ford Glass Company, 7545 Nicho- 


las Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 








Copyright 1943 
Libbey - Owens - Ford 
Glass Company 





LIBBEY’ OWENS - FORD 
a Great Name in GLASS 
































Prefabrication of Steel Buildings 
Is Not Static In Butler Factories 


Prefabrication of buildings is so much talked of that many 
have gained the impression it is a new development. : 

Actually it is one that had reached maturity and was 
ready to prove its full worth on a tremendous scale with 
the coming of war. 

Particularly is this true of prefabricated steel buildings. 
In more than 30 years of specialized experience Butler en- 
gineers have brought prefabricated steel buildings through 
one practical stage after another—proved their “mettle” in 
a score of industries for hundreds of housing purposes. 

In all that time prefabrication of steel buildings in Butler 
factories has not remained static. Witness the photographs 
above. The one in the circle is a trussed roof Butler steel 
building being erected for early military use. But, war needs 
change. To meet them, Butler engineers designed and devel- 
oped the Rigid Frame trussless structure in top photograph. 

All the advantages, and they are many, which this 
brought to the military, will be available to all industry 
after victory. Remember to check these in the early stages 
of your postwar planning. 


Address all inquiries to: 7456 East 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo., or 
956 Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Galesburg, Ill. Kansas City 3, Mo. Minneapolis 14, Minn, 





STEEL BUILDINGS 


STEEL BUILDINGS... TANKS (Storage, Processing and Transport) ... FILTERS 
STILLS...DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT...RURAL GAS SYSTEMS...SEPTIC TANKS 
GRAIN BINS...FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 


labor’s foreign trade concepts, it should 
be noted that CIO initiative in organiz. 
ing a World Trade Union Conference in 
cooperation with Russian labor unions 
(thus competing with the AFL in the 
international labor field) implies no 
lack of competition between the CJg9 
and Russian labor in the field of foreign 
trade. On the contrary. 

Behind CIO urgency at the Chicago 
convention, to establish close relation. 
ships with Latin American workers wag 
a strong fear that Russia may become 
the dominating influence there unless 
the United States wakes up. The CI9Q 
is fully aware of the extent of Soviet 
influence in Latin America. CIO leaderg 
assert—at least privately—that the 
Communist propaganda in South Amer- 
ica must be met by realistic coopera- 
tion with United States industrialists 
in eliminating Latin America as a seri- 
ous economic and political threat to our 
future prosperity. Instead of accepting 
a condition which makes Latin America 
a breeding ground for Communism, we 
must introduce the American style of 
labor relations and establish a decent 
wage level upon a basis of democratic 
collective bargaining. Only by agegres- 
Sive action can we hold the markets of 
Latin America for American products. 


Labor’s interest in politics 


ALL labor organizations use the “voting 
arm” of their members to reach objec- 
tives which cannot be reached by eco- 
nomic pressures. The Railroad Brother- 
hoods have been particularly effective 
The AFL elected friends and defeated 
enemies in Congress, but, during 
Gompers’ time, it was careful not to 
ask too much of Congress, or of state 
legislatures because it wanted as little 
government control of labor as possible. 

The CIO has more frankly expanded 
its activities to include the political ap- 
proach in addition to the economic ap- 


proach. The CIO-PAC has none of the 
political hesitancy which characterized 
the AFL’s past “non-partisan” use of 
the workers’ vote. The CIO does not 
Share the AFL’s fear of government 


regulation of labor unions because CIO- 
PAC believes such controls will be benef- 


nt if the workers themselves control 
the government 
By shifting its weight on the political 
de, the CIO understandably took the 
position that it would promote a broad 
program of social and economic welfare 
P 


» benefit ALL the people. It would not, 
is Murray declared, ‘‘develop selfish, 
larrow programs designed to procure 


benefits for the few.” This policy is 
bound to clash with the immediate ob- 
jectives of international unions. The 
left-wing unions in the CIO have already 
clashed with CIO policy of opposing a 


labor draft and have sent delegations to 
Congress to oppose the CIO program. 

It may be difficult for the CIO to put 
brakes on “selfish” interests. The AFL 
long ago found it advisable, for the sake 
of unity on larger questions of policy, to 

Continued on page 48) 
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WARTIME ACCOUNTING 





Burroughs systems and installation men 





have been working constantly with 
officers in the armed services, 





government officials and war plant 
executives—helping them to find 
ways to handle all types of 
accounting with the greatest saving 
in manpower—helping them to adapt 
their Burroughs equipment to changing 
conditions and an increasing volume of work. 


There are many reasons why Burroughs has been best qualified 
to help during the trying war years. The Burroughs field staff has had 
years of intensive training in machine accounting, and a broad, 
diversified experience. Information services, with current, 
practical machine accounting information, are maintained 
in all Burroughs branches. Burroughs’ headquarters staff 
coordinates the total effort so that all Burroughs men 


are promptly informed of new, improved methods. 


Burroughs is ready at all times to help you 
make the fullest use of the Burroughs 


equipment you now own. 


B oh 
urroug = BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32 


IN MACHINES - IN COUNSEL + IN SERVICE 








FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 








“You Sent Me Just 


What | 


By RALPH GATES 


LookING AHEAD to- 
ward Christmas last year, 
Ernest C. Geier, head of 
the Duplan Corporation, 
wondered what his com- 
pany could send as a holi- 
day greeting to its 1,000 
employees serving their 
country. 

First thought was a 
short letter containing a 
check for $25. Anyone 
would welcome a letter, and anyone 
would be glad to get the money, it was 
reasoned. But that was not enough. Mr. 
Geier was looking for something more 
heart-warming. 

So he followed the time-honored ex- 
ample of the farmer who found his stray 
cow by figuring out where he would go 
if he were a cow. 

Mr. Geier put this question to himself: 
“If you were away from home, what 
would you most enjoy -receiving that 
could be mailed to you in a small pack- 
age?” 

This answer came to his mind: “A pic- 
ture of the family.” 

So that is what the company decided 
to send, after weighing various other 
suggestions—and, though Duplan Cor- 
poration sought to gain nothing, it has 
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“This way, please” 


Wanted!”’ 


gained tremendously in The nte 
good will as a result. Mom we 

Duplan Corporation 
was established at about 
the turn of the century by 
a Frenchman named Du- 
plan, who left his home 
in Lyons because he saw 
an opportunity to manu- 
facture and sell silk prod- 
ucts in this country 
cheaper than they could 
be imported, with heavy duties, from 
France. Ernest Geier, tall, quiet and un- 
assuming, came to the firm from his 
native Switzerland, where he had work- 
ed as a loom fixer, and rose to be Duplan 
Corporation’s president. Today the com- 
pany owns and operates textile mills in 
seven towns. 

Photographing 1,000 families in seven his daq’ 
different towns was no easy task. Four 





“My boy has always seen me wear- A moan in service gets a 


ing my hat and smoking my pipe” kick from mother's photo 


MANY of these mill-town folk had never 
faced a camera in their lives. But they went 
through with it when the company decided 


that sons and daughters in the service would 


and Robe ai yhis Phe enjoy a photo of the folks at home 
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why it’s important and they've practically 
tied themselves in knots trying to help. That's why I’m 


7 
sy, for | 
er best 
' 
ee 
o 
"eC ft t f if; f / 
| but you've got to get here tomorrow: 
' ae 
“I'm trying, hon! sweating it out right here in the railroad station—while 
Been right on schedule—all they watch for a last-minute cancellation . . . 
the way from New Guinea. Will He Get to His Own Wedding? 
But now—I'm stuck. THAT DEPENDS on whether someone realizes this: 
| ‘The only train home until Half the Pullman fleet of sleeping cars is still in troop 
morning is the All-Pullman service. The other half 1s carrying more passer ge rs than 
Limited. And it’s sold out. So the whole fleet carried in peacetime. Prompt cancella- 
is the plane. tion of unwanted Space ts necessary to prevent wasting 
‘But listen. hon. There's still accommodations that people need 
a chance that the railroad and So please—when your plans change—cancel well in advance 
Pullman people will get me on that train. of train departure and make the Pullman bed reserved for 
I | cold ches you available to someone else—possibly a serviceman. 


*% KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS —KEEP ON KEEPING THEM! 


PULLMAN 


For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger transportation 


@ Busy with its war job, now—but look- 
ing forward to the day when new-type 
1945 Pullman cars go into service. In one of 


them —the Duplex-Roomettecar—you ll 
have a private room for little, if any, more 
than a lower berth costs now! © 1945, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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of the towns are Hazleton, Berwick, 
Kingston and Nanticoke, Penn., on top 
of the Appalachian Mountains. Some 
families live in the town itself, but many 
are out in the country and in neighbor- 
ing villages. 

The three other mills presented sim- 
ilar difficulties. The plant at Grottoes, 
Va., is an ultra-modern air-conditioned 
building on the edge of a small town. 
Workers on three shifts come from all 
over the neighboring countryside. There 
is no local photographer. 

The throwing mill at Winston-Salem 
is in a better position, but the cotton 
yarn plant at Lincolnton, N. C., pre- 
sented its own problems. 

Yet there was the advantage that most 
of the men in the service were from 
local families who live within a reason- 
able distance of the mill. The textile 
business seems to be like that. There 
are few temporary jobholders. Many 
of the workers start to work when they 
are living at home, and move into homes 
of their own when they marry. The 
communities are tightly knit. 

The first move was to arrange with 
photographers. One was chosen in or 
near each town. People who worked on 
day shifts could be accommodated at 
night and on Sundays. Those on late 
shifts could be photographed during the 
day. And when the flow of those who 
were willing to come to the studio had 
subsided, a roundup of the remain- 
ing unphotographed families was to be 
made by whatever means necessary. 

With all these details arranged, the 
manager of each mill sent a letter to the 
family of each service man from his 
plant: 





Michael Lazar posed with his son's 
wife for the Christmas photograph 


“The Duplan Corporation wants to re- 
member its employees in the Military 
Service. In addition to a check for $25, 
we have designed an attractive card, 
“Greetings From The Folks At Home.” 
Inside that card going to your son or! 
daughter, we would like to send a photo- 
graph of you, the folks at home. 

“We hope you will agree with us this 
will delight our boys and girls away 
from home. We ask your cooperation by 
presenting yourselves (two people, such 
as father and mother, wife and child) at 
the photographers as soon as you can. 
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There will be no charge to you. Duplan 
will pay the cost.” 

Rapidly the news spread through the 
mills. 

“The company is sending family pic- 
tures to the fellows in service.” 

“Joe’s mother got a letter yesterday 
and his father says he hasn’t ever had 
his picture taken, and won't do it.” 

Then word began to get around the 
town. 


Boom for the beauty shop 


“I COULDN'T get an appointment at the 
beauty shop. Duplan’s taking pictures 
of all the families of the boys, 
and the shop’s booked up solid.” 

“Isn’t it a grand thing to do? Art will 
get a great kick out of a picture of his 
mother.” 

The people in the coal and textile sec- 
tion of Pennsylvania are a good, stolid 
type. They work hard. If you go back 
to their ancestry you will find that many 
of them came from Italian and Polish 
stock, or from Lithuania and Hungary. 
Of course, now they are Americans, but 
the quiet reserved habits of many of 
them still persist. They still have minds 
of their own, and they use them. 

The comment about Joe’s father was 
true. He had never had his picture taken 
by a portrait photographer who used 
bright lights and ducked behind the 
focusing hood of his camera. There had 
been no reason to have his picture taken, 
and if there was no reason, he didn’t do 
it. It was quite a shock that anyone 
should ask him to do it. 

There must have been some emotion 
which 


service 


pulled him toward the idea of 






A picture was planned for 


each service man 


getting his picture taken for 
Joe, but still he resisted. He 
resisted as Joe’s moth- 
er finally went down the 
steps in her best dress and 
left him at home. She, too, 
had a mind of her own. He 
held back until he saw her 
picture on the red proof pa- 
per, and then gave in. Next 
day they went down and had 
their picture taken together 

for Joe. 

Up in 


even 


Hazleton, Fay’s 
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Beauty Shop was the goal of many wo 
men who wanted to record their beg 
and who in their finest went across the 
street to Cosgrove’s studio to meet hug. 
bands, or daughters, or some other mem. 
bers of the family. Harry Genser, who 
operated the camera, noticed that even 
though they had just come from the 
beauty shop the girls usually spent gey. 
eral minutes before the mirror of the 
primping room. But many of the older 
women would walk in the door, wal, 
straight back into the studio, and git 
down without one look in the mirror, as 
if to say, “Here I am, and the way I look 
is the way the picture will look.” 

Stephanie Hopeck is an operator at 
the beauty shop. Before the war her 
brother worked at Duplan. Now he is 
overseas. Day after day she curled and 
waved the hair of ather women in the 
continuous stream which flowed through 
the shop. Then late one afternoon ghe 
sat in front of a mirror for a few mip- 
utes, slipped into her coat and walked 
over to sit in front of Harry Genser’s 
camera. She is pretty without artificia) 
aid, so it was all right that in this cage 
“the shoemaker’s children had no shoes,” 
and she had no beauty shop aid. 

One father and mother presented a 
new difficulty. Years ago they had be- 
estranged. Their son was in the 
service. Each wanted to come at a dif. 


come 





Letters showed men liked 


the photos from home 
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ad This is a pair of General Motors series 71 craters, to keep it hot after the enemy—to beach 
Diesel engines built side by side, delivering their and extricate a landing craft when the breakers 
power through a single shait. It is Detroit Diesel are running high. 
engineers’ answer to an urgent call for a lot of So it is easy to look ahead and see how these 
| dependable Diesel power in a small space. “multiple” Diesels will take hold of the count- 
Some of the jobs assigned the basic series 71 less jobs of industry and perform them equally 
power units in ‘‘Singles,’’ ““Twins,” and “Quads” well—particularly where the ratio of power to 
are among the toughest on the books today— weight or space is of prime importance. 
powering Mens poem ct driving Army M-3, And remember, these “Twins” and “Quads,” 
M-4 tanks and M-10 tank destroyers. like the single sixes, share all the important 
It takes ‘‘oomph’’—plenty of it—to plow a tank developments which General Motors has con- 
through hip-deep mud, to lift it out of shell tributed to Diesel science. 
ENGINES [510 250 4.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 
j KEEP AMERICA STRONG ; 
GENERAL MOTORS ENGINES | . 150 to 2000 H. P.. . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 
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“APE-CO 


Photo-Exact” 
AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY 
USED PHOTOCOPY EQUIP- 
MENT. COPIES ANYTHING 
WRITTEN, PRINTED, 
PHOTOGRAPHED OR 


Copies up to 


Lt: a 


You need the yews 
and accuracy of A-PE-C 
“‘Photo-exact” to prevent 

: costly delays, save man- 
hours and mistakes — to 
safeguard valuable origi- 
nals of countless impor- 
tant papers! A-PE-CO as- 
sures permanent, legally 
accepted copies. 
“A-PE-CO photocopying 
is invaluable in coordinat- 
ing important work in 
every department of our 
business,”’ report busy ex- 
ecutives in a nation-wide 
survey. “It pays its own 
way.’ That’s why A-PE- 
CO is the Nation’s New 
Business Habit! 


Easy to Operate 
No Darkroom Needed 
Any boy or girl can make 
Same size, error-proof 
photocopies in a jiffy. 
A-PE-CO “Photo-exact” 
makes a “‘copy a minute” 


DRAWN 


One or more 
photo-exact 
copies made 
direct from... 
eLetters 
eFinancial 
Data 
eContracts 


*Receipts 
*invoices 
*Drawings 
eBiveprints 


- . and more than 
100 other records 


— saves steno-copying and proofreading. 


No technical knowledge 


necessary. No 


camera or film. Sturdily built for years of 
service. Copies up to 18” x 22” DIRECT 
from anything, even if on both sides. 


Find out why 





Get the A-PE-CO Facts Today 


Take the word of A-PE-CO 
users. Profit by their experience. 


your business 


needs A-PE-CO photocopying 
and how A-PE-CO “Photo-exact”’ 


gives biggest results at lowest cost. Write 
for this valuable business information NOW. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. BR-45, Chicago 14, III. 

Representatives in principal cities and Canada 





Photographs — 





Sas: eco 


ferent time and have a separate picture. 
But the photographer in that town went 
first to see one parent and then the 
other. Then he went back again. The 
result was that both came to the studio 
at the time and posed together 
There have been an 
happy smile on the face of that boy when 
he received the picture. 


same 


must especially 


Late one afternoon the studio doo 
opened and in walked short Rosari 
Stanziola with his wife. Their son, An 


thony, had worked for the company and 
they were there to sit for a picture which 
would remind him of home and of then 

It w 


way ne 


be a natural picture, just the 
had known them. It was to have 
a special homelike atmosphere. The wif 
hat and coat. Walking int 


is to 


took off her 


the studio they sat down, he with hi 
hat on and his pipe in his mouth. The 
photographer suggested that they b 
removed, but the answer was: 

“No. My boy has always seen m 
wearing my hat and smoking my pipe 


and that’s the way he is going to see m« 
now.” 


And that is the way the picture was 


Some pictures hard to get 


PASQUALE Pericola had been ill in be 


for some time. He was getting better 
but there was a race against time to get 
him well and down to the photographer’ 
before the last pictures were made and 
sent. Til seemed to be winning. Ther 
Pasquale took matters in his own hands 


He got up, dressed, and with the aid of 
Mrs. Pericola, obtained a car to 
them to the studio. When the picture was 
taken they went home and he crawled 
back into bed to finish his recovery. No 
sickness was going to keep his son fron 
getting his family picture. 

The sister of a boy in service brought 
All through the exposuré¢ 
she could only sit there hugging he 
mother and wearing a great insuppres- 


her mother 


sible smile because, at last, after years 
f trying, she had succeeded in getting 
her mother to have her picture taken 

In the mill town where Peter Samitz 
lives a mustache is seldom seen. Yet he 


any 


has developed as fine a mustache as 


which were grown in the heyday of 
mustache fashion. It is wide, sleek, and 
has a beautiful curl at each end. His son 


may be in an overseas location where it 
missible to wear a mustache or 
beard. If he is, he can point to the pic- 
ture of his father with pride, as one of 
the best 

The pictures quickly became a 
munity affair. There was no line of sep- 


IS per 


com- 


aration between those who had money 
and those who did not. One coupl 
brought a large picture, taken in the 
latest Hollywood manner, with fancy 


lighting and extra effects. It had been 
taken by a Philadelphia photographer, 
and at no small cost. They suggested it 


be used. But when they learned that 


everyone else would send a uniform style 
picture, they sat and posed for a similar 


type for themselves. 


In one town 11 families decided not 
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to have their pictures taken. Unlegs 
something was done there would be 1} 
disappointed service men. So the per- 
powers of both the industria} 
relations department and the photogra- 
pher were brought into play, and ten 
capitulated. The family remained 
staunch in their convictions. But they 
did give the photographer a clue to a 
picture 


suasive 


last 


Refusing to pose 


THEIR boy had written for months 
about a girl in the town who he ex- 
pected to marry. He had never given her 
name but only described her in glowing 
tern By talking to the boy’s friends 
the photographer uund the girl, and 
after telling her about the letters, sug- 
gested that she pose for the picture. The 
girl was lent for a few minutes and 
then s If he wants to marry me it’s 


about ti .e said something. Until he 
does I don’t think I should have my pie- 
ture taken.” 

More than 800 pictures were taken 
and 1 1. And then came the rebound 
that made Ernest Geier know that thous 
sands of people in the towns where the 
company had mills had gained a better 
understanding of the human qualities 
of the company and its management. 
Letters and cards began to pour into the 

ls of the company. Hundreds came 
I the men who received the pictures 
ind the checks. The thanks were often 
or the check, but many times more 
often for the thoughtfulness in sending 
the picture. Money was of far less value 
than the photograph of the folks at 
home 


G.|.’s approved the idea 


JOHN Twerd 1 G.I. in Belgiu im- 
mediate ent the ture back to his 
mother so she could see it, with instruc- 
tions to return it posthaste. John didn't 
understand that a copy had been sent to 
his mother by the company. Letters 
came from the pens of men in fox holes, 
in training camps, from hospitals, from 
the cold north and the sweltering tropics, 
from a boy on a bombing mission over 
enemy territory. And varied words 
they all said, ““You sent me the best 


present a fellow could receive—-a picture 
of my parents.’ 
In the mill towns th 


enthusiasm the 


ere was a bubbling 
company and the 


tor 


men who manage it, breaking out every- 
where. People talked about it among 
themselves. But it didn’t stop there. 


They sat at desks and kitchen tables and 
with pens and pencils grasped in their 
hands set down in few words their ap- 
preciation of a small but very meaning- 
ful gesture of kindness. Sitting in their 
home, Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Grazio 
wrote 

“It is corporations such as yours that 
made America what it is today 
country in the world. May 


have 
the greatest 
we ever go forward.” 

That is a good feeling to have between 
employer and employee and the people 
of a community 


April, 1945 
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A sleight-of-hand per- 
former’s dexterity may 
amaze you. But magic 
doesn’t qualify him for deal- 
ing with your payroll checks. 

If you want a payroll 
method that will— 


Reduce the number of payroll 
operations required 














Dont try it this way / 


Speed up the time it takes to 
make out checks and get them 
into your employees’ hands 


Cut down the cost per check 


Simply call your nearest 
Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative and ask for details on 
the Comptometer Check- 
and-Payroll Plan. He’ll be 











glad to explain this efficient 
and economical method 
without obligation. 


The Comptometer, made 
only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., 1712 
N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, 
Illinois, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Co. 


COMPTOMETER ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 

















HEAT PROVER _ Quichyy reve 





Incomplete Combustion 


FREE TO INDUSTRY 


Our Heat Prover 
Demonstration 
Test will help solve 
your combustion 
problems. . . con- 


serve fuel. . . help 
prevent costly re- 
pairs... increase 
quantity and 
quality of your 
product. 





THE CITIES SERVICE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER—o new, accurate combustion 
analysis instrument—enables those engaged in the oxygen control of furnace 


atmospheres to achieve greater combustion efficiency and a saving in fuel cost. 


ODAY, like many engineers in 

both small and large industrial 
plants, you very likely want to 
know — by accurate measure- 
ment—the answer to these four 
vital problems: 

1. Just how efficiently do my boilers 
burn fuel? 

2. How efficiently do wartime oper- 
ators control them? 

3. What have wartime overload 
conditions done to normal fuel 
economy? 

4. And what, actually, is the status 


of my combustion control equip- 
ment? 


You can answer all these questions 
with the Cities Service INDUSTRIAL 


(This offer is available only in Cities 


Service market 


HEAT PROVER. This unique in- 
strument quickly analyzes combus- 
tion...accurately determines degree 
of fuel waste due to air deficiency or 
dilution. As a result, the Cities Ser- 
vice Industrial Heat 
show how to effect considerable sav 


Prover will 


ings in fuel costs...aid in turning out 
more and better products...and help 
prevent repairs and replacements on 
furnace linings, crucibles and refrac- 
tories due to flame corrosion. 


Why not get a Cities Service In- 
dustrial Heat Prover Test in your 
own plant...without cost or obli- 
gation? Simply mail the coupon 
below. A Cities Service Engineer 
will call at your convenience. 


ng areas East of the Rockies) 


Qn rrr rrr: 


| Cities Service Oil Company 


Room 282, Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 


this service. 
Name 

Title 

i Company 
Address... 


Gentlemen: Please arrange a Cities Service Industrial Heat Pr 
Test for my plant. I understand there is no charge or obligation f 


| help protect the 
| individual international unions, settip 


| 
als ‘What Labor Intends 


to Get 


(Continued from page 40) 
“selfish” interests of 


up arbitration machinery ( building 
trades) for handling internal jurisdie. 
tional disputes. 

CIO policy of using political power tp 
obtain economic objectives is related tg 
CIO ambition to increase its member. 
ship. The biggest unorganized groups 
of workers lie among the lesser-skilled 
industrial workers. It is hard to keep 
them paying dues because even the 
smallest sum means sacrifice of an im. 
mediate bodily need. Because an indys- 
trial union purports to represent all the 
workers, it must do something for thoge 
on the lowest rung of the economic lag@ 
der. AFL craft unions have usually 
found it a losing business measuring 
income against expenditures—to spend 
much money organizing the unskilled, 
To the CIO, therefore, it looks like good 
business to call in tHe aid of Congress 
to raise the wages of those workers. It 
increases dues-paying possibilities, It 
keeps these workers in line as voters for 
other labor objectives 


Benefit for everybody 


CIO's legislative program was broad- 
ened at the last convention by its de- 
clared policy that “what is good for all 
the people is good for labor.”” That opens 
the door rather widely, but in practice 
the CIO will work mainly for labor ob- 
jectives because, as President Murray 
suggested, “all of the people are bound 
to benefit thereby.” 

CIO's legislative program can be sum- 
marized in its major aspects by its ob- 
jective of 60,000,000 jobs and prosperity 
for all. This includes a public works pro- 
gram, but only as a temporary measure 
until private industry can be swung into 
civilian production. CIO leaders want to 
give every practicable aid to business to 
maintain pay rolls. They are open to 
broad reconversion fi- 
nancing. They are prepared to adjust 
tax programs to reconversion programs 
3ut they will extension of 
monopolies and exploitation of war sur- 
plus commodities and industrial proper- 
ties. Machinery for protecting the peo- 
ple from exploitation and promoting 
sound operation of government agen- 
cies would be provided by a board repre- 
senting industry, labor and agriculture. 
They do not relish the idea of vesting 
economic controls in the hands exclu- 
sively of experts and politicians 


conviction on 


oppose 


AFL’s legislative program is not es- 
sentially different from that of the CIO, 
especially in the matter of a “full em- 
ployment” program. But AFL is not in- 
clined to cooperate with the CIO even on 
those matters on which they agree. Each 
group will work separately. 

For example, the public members of 
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5 U.S. ROYAL MASTER 
Safe Driving 1941 


U.S. ROYAL BOMBER 
Safe Landing 1945 





A NAME THAT CARRIES ON... 


EMEMBER, years back, when you came home 
with that new family car? Remember pointing 
out its U. S. Royal Master Tires to an eager 
youngster? 
Sin e the n. his 


hood to manhood 


hole generation has grown from boy- 


giving him an unseen gift. 


~ 


Out of just such days happening over and over again in 


But on that day you were 


millions of families, a mirac le grew. 


On that day. you were making it possible for other 
Americans to give all our sons the weapons and equip- 
ment they need now. 

You—the people who bought the peacetime products 
of America—created the miracle of America’s war pro- 
duction. 

There is no mystery about this miracle. It’s simply 
that with war our youngsters, ourselves, our family cars, 
our tires. our industries and our scientists found we had 


untested strength reserve stre neth. 





SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


And this reserve strength grew into our greatest weap- 
on. You see it in action all around you: 

In the family car, turned war car now, still doing a good 
job. 

In those U. S. Royal Masters, five years older, but going 
strong. 

In the new U. S. Royal Synthetic Tires. 

And, above all, in the fighting tires your sons now ride 
on. Tires as new as their jeeps, planes, and tank destroyers. 
Tires that plough straight through mud and snow. Tires 
armored against shrapnel, Tires for Airacobras, Comman- 
dos, Thunderbolts and Super-Fortresses. Tires that grew 
up with our sons. 

You created these new tires. 

Because so many of you liked tires bearing the U. S. 
Roval name. more and more “tire-builders” went to 
work to meet your need . . . scientists, engineers, textile 
experts, workmen. 

Today. all the toil and science that went into the 
making of those tires is repaying you and your sons, 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic- Symphony 
program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. « 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 














KIMPAK FLOAT 


PACKAGING 














Speeds up packaging... 
cuts down shipping losses 


Floated on a soft, downy cushion of 
KIMPAK*, war materials of every kind 
are reaching the far-flung battle fronts 
in perfect fighting condition. And after 
victory, this modernized method of 
protective packaging will be a boon 
to peacetime shippers. 

Because KIMPAK is sO Compact, so 
flexible, so easy to use, it speeds pack- 
aging —saves time and work in the ship- 
ping room. Often cuts freight costs by 
reducing package size and weight. 

KIMPAK comes in various forms to 
provide dependable protection for any- 
thing from refrigerators to jewelry. It 
will pay you to learn the whole story 
about this amazingly resilient cushion- 
ing material. For a free illustrated book 


mail a postcard to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Creped Wadding Divi- 
sion, Neenah, Wisconsin ...and when 
planning your postwar modernized 
package include KIMPAK for internal 


pac kaging protection. 





FREE POSTWAR 
PACKAGING PLAN 


In making plans for your postwar 
product the advice of our packaging 
respresentatives is yours for the ask- 
ing. In most cases, they will be able 
to recommend a war-proven method 
of float packaging with KIMPAK. 

Telephone, write or wire today 
for the KIMPAK representative. 











\\\ Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 


Kimpak ‘=: 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & 


“TRADE MARK 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 


P PRO OUCH OF ml 


the National War Labor Board recom. 
mended to the President that Congregs 
enact a minimum wage of 50 cents an 
hour. AFL and CIO might agree on that. 
But violent disagreement is possible on 
the further recommendation that “peg- 
points” be fixed above the minimum jn 
each of several job classifications. AFL 
tendency is to oppose strongly further 
extension of government controls over 
wages, whereas CIO political philosophy 
might favor such controls as long as 
labor controlled the government. | 
On taxation, AFL has inclined towarg 


policies that would aid private enter. 


prise to provide the employment basis 
for economic prosperity. 

On housing, AFL building trades 
unions would insist upon “sound” eon- 


struction along traditional lines because 
that would protect the jobs of men 
i d s bricklayers, carpenters, 
I be iné painters. CIO. unions 
would demand government financing 
iss-constructior homes’ which 
might employ members of CIO unions 
producing factory-made housing 
units 
Other legislative objective of both 
AFL and CIO include 
1. Labor representation—along with 


industry representation—on agencies 
which Congress may authorize to regu- 
late industry during the reconversion 
period, to deal with matters of inter- 
national commerce, to dispose of sur- 
plus war goods and properties, or to 
write the terms of the peace. 

2. Extension of social security bene- 


fits, as a cushion of purchasing power 
as partial income security 

3. Job security, amplifying the thesis 
of a worker’s property right in his job, 


although labor would rather work out 
t details of termination pay or of a 
guaranteed annual wage through col- 


lective bargaining processes 


An increasingly higher minimum 


} 


wage for all industry 

5. Rer 
use of the strike as an economic weapon, 
beginning with repeal of the Smith- 
Connally Act. 


ioval of restrictions on labor's 


6. Planned development of flood con- 
trol, water power, and conservation of 
soil and forest resources. 

7. A permanent Fair Employment 


Practice Committee to 


discrimination 


prevent racial 
in employment. 

8. Elimination of the poll tax. 

9. Greater federal aid in the field of 
education 

10. Greater 


medical care 


federal aid for adequate 


11. Federal aid for enlarged highway 
construction programs. 
Trad 


qualities of 


will still retain hu- 
self-interest. Union 
leaders who preach the need of greater 
productive efficiency know that an in- 
tensive educational program must be 
launched to overcome old habits of 
thinking. Doctors will resist mass pro- 


unionists 


man 
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duction methods of handling patients. 
Musicians will make rules which will 
result in the hiring of more musicians 


—even “stand by” musicians—and 


more income for unions as well as work- |. 


ers. Workers will slow down to make 
a job last longer. The process of change 
will take time. 

Employers must also do their part in 
demonstrating to their employees that 
performance is related to pay and to job 
security. 

Unions are also going to do what they 
can to protect their organizations 
against inevitable rapid changes in pro- 
duction methods. Most of them believe 
the best method is not to fight new ma- 
chines but to do as the printers did 
when the linotype was introduced—take 
over the operation of the machine. That 
is what the AFL Electricians are doing 
with respect to electronics. The union 
has endowed Marquette University to 


give intensive courses to selected union | 


time. Graduates in 
union members in 


members, 100 at a 
turn will train other 
local communities. 

It is a move toward increased produc- 
tion of workers, but it is also a move to 
hold the new jobs for the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
against a possible new union organiza- 
tion of engineers and technicians, a 
union of super-craftsmen. 


Labor goals more palatable 


IT IS safe to conclude that, while the 
economic soup will not be lacking in its 
old-time pepperiness, labor and indus- 
try cooks think they can add some new 
ingredients to make it more palatable 
and more nourishing, especially if they 
agree in advance on the kind of soup 
they are trying to concoct. Labor’s de- 
sire to work toward such agreement, 
beset as the road may be with selfish 
interests, is authoritatively expressed 
in a report published June 15, 1944, by 
the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, AFL. The following excerpts 
will still be good news to many busi- 
ness men and to most citizens: 

“We must broaden the scope of our 
activities. We must work for the com- 
mon good of all the people. 

“Labor unions have a definite respon- 
sibility for the future welfare of demo- 
cratic society. We cannot pass the buck 
to others. We have always been selfish 
in our interests as a class. We have al- 
ways sought power without assuming 
responsibility. Now that we have power, 
we must assume the responsibility of 
underwriting that power—guaranteeing 
to the public that this power shall be 





used wisely, and that we as an organiza- 


tion will be 
society 
“Tf the 


an asset, not a liability to 


employees and employers are 


| to policyholders. Dividend sav- 


not willing and able to sit down to work | 


out plans, not solely for their own selfish 
interests, but for the benefit of the coun- 
try as a whole, both will suffer . we 
are certain to have regulations imposed 
on us by our bureaucratic dreamers who 
will give us little consideration.” 

April, 
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HILDHOOD’S FIRES are 
make-believe. But how 
urgent is the need to pro- 
tect one’s home from tragic 
loss by the real thing. Today the increas- 
ing frequency of dwelling fires makes it 
imperative to take extra precautions and to 
secure the very best in insurance protection. 
Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
policy assures complete protection through 
standard policies, expert service of repre- 
sentatives within easy telephone reach, 
prompt sympathetic settlement of claims, 
without red tape. It also means extreme 
care in risk selection — which 


has resulted in return of over 


The Policy Back of 
the Policy 


Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests 
our first consideration. 






TA spay on the job 


' 
\ every 449 count: 
| 


added protection or to re- 
duce the cost of your present 
coverage. 

In other types of insur- 
ance as well —automobile, burglary, plate 
glass, workmen’s compensation, or general 
liability, the policy back of the policy 
stands for substantial savings and prompt, 
personalized service. 

Send for our free “Household Inven- 
tory” booklet, and keep a record of 
everything you own. In case of fire, you 
will have an accurate list to give your 


insurance company. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Offue, Stevens Point, Wixomin 


$93,000,000 in dividend savings 


ings may enable you to buy 


Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonns, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Offue, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


ardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. *« Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 
Casualty and Fire Insurance 














This “Good Place 
to Work” Pays 


By JOHN LaCERDA 


A FORWARD-LOOKING boss 
in a modern plant finds that put- 
ting the worker's well-being 


first nets real dividends — 


Tux BOSS of the plant at the foot of 
the hill in the stamp-sized city of Boon- 
ton, N. J., looks like a movie star and 
acts like the best friend a person ever 
had. Men and women who work for and 
with him amid the wizardries of plas- 
tics consider him exactly that—a friend 

This agreeable state of affairs has 
been brought about by square-jawed 
George K. Scribner’s “plan.’’ The plan 
is a venture.in liberalized employer-em- 
ployee relationships. It entails no pro- 
miscuous strewing of profits. To the 
operating costs of the Boonton Molding 
Company it adds exactly five per cent 
—a price which scores of other employ- 
ers have told Scribner is wondrous 
cheap for the resultant loyal and har- 
monious achievement. 







describes 


Scribner 


his project as “a 
Satisfying and fairly enlightened way 
of living’’ which enables him to 
square deal and to get a square deal 

“It leaves me free from outside dom- 
ination and lets me preserve my social 
conscience as well as my dignity as a 
business man,” he says. 

The westbound Lackawanna local out 
of Jersey City takes you the 29 miles to 
Boonton, only city of that name in the 
United States. On the way, you review 
what you already have heard of 
Scribner’s “guaranteed week” and of 
what he said when he started his busi- 
ness in 1921 on the frayed end of a shoe- 
string: 

“First and foremost, we shall try to 
sell ourselves to our own workers; sec- 


give a 
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George K. Scribner calls his plan 
an enlightened way of living which 
enables him to give a square deal 


and in return get a square deal 





ond, to our creditors and suppliers and, | 


third, to our customers.” 

You have heard, too, how he assumed 
the burden of paying his workers’ so- 
cial security taxes rather than be 
bothered with double bookkeeping; how 
he buys eyeglasses for his people when 
they need them, of the modernistic lit- 
le plant with the germ-free air and the 
rainbow-hued machines—and of how 
Scribner hired a clergyman as his per- 


sonnel 


+ 


manager. 


Checking up on doubts 


YOU know also that organizers have 
attempted to put unions into the shop, 
and failed. 

Perhaps, as the Lackawanna takes 
across the Jersey flats and then 
over the easy grades of Morris County, 
doubts about some of the ex- 
reports that have come out of 
Boonton. Probably it’s not a “labor” 
town; but no, the Textile Workers are 
strong at the sprawling Van Raalte mill, 
and nearby are booming aircraft fac- 
tories operating as closed shops. 

You feel, too, that while theories such 
as Scribner’s may work in a small town, 
where the employer knows everybody's 

(Continued on page 57) 
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grst namé¢ and family history, they 
in a factory that employs thousands. 
When the train stops at the tidy Boon- 
| ton station, you halt a postman and ask 
| the way to the molding company. You 
| also inquire if itis a good place to work. 
|, smile brightens the postman’s face. 
“Good place to work! Why, man, if it 
wasn’t that I’ve been carrying mail for 
1g years I'd be working there myself. 
Molders at Scribner’s place can make 
| 380 to $100 a week and they don’t have 
lt worry about being sick or getting 
lgred or paying dues to anybody.” 
You question him further. “Know 
ynybody who works there and can tell 
me about it ?”’ 
“Sure, 
street.” 
So you go to George’s place and you 
fnd him in bed. His wife stands at his 
side. For 17 years he has been molding 
| plastics for Scribner. Now he is sick. 
Weak lungs. His wife tells you that for 
12 months out of the past 18 he has 
peen unable to work. But each week his 
pay check for a full 40 hours has been 
brought to him. 
Here then is an 





see George Czahlo up the 





what 


indication of 














Sick many months, George Czahlo 


still receives a full pay check 


Scribner doing. But you'd like to 
know more. How about the local news- 
paper ? 

“Scribner’s place?” says Mrs. L. H. 
Blanchard, manager of the Times-Bulle- 
tm. “I can tell you this town’s plenty 
proud of what he’s doing over there. 
His wage rates are as high as any in 
the plastics industry and those extra 
things he does for S people are won- 
derful.’ 

The mayor of Boonton, Thomas J. 
Hillery, is also in the plastics business: 

“As mayor, I wish we had more men 
like Scribner. As his competitor, I find 
the going hard.” 

NATION'S BUSINESS for April, 


might not be successful in a large city or' 


The impression you get when you 
shake Scribner’s firm hand fills the ex- 
pectation. He is 54 and looks 35. He 
could easily be a stand-in for the films’ 
Randolph Scott. He talks and smiles 
easily. He is wiry. His eye is level. 

Transplanted to a chrome and pastel 
office in a Manhattan skyscraper he 
would not look out of place. 

While you are in his office, the phone 
rings. It is the membership chairman 
of the country club to which Scribner 
belongs. 

“Glad you phoned,” says Scribner. 
“Yes, I think some of the foremen here 
would like to join. There’s not a man 
in the place that I wouldn’t be glad to 
have in a foursome with me.” 

He makes an appointment for the 
membership man to come to the plant 
and talk to the employees. 


Education for a job 


ON THE wall of Scribner's office is a 
certificate showing him to be president 
and a pioneer member of The Society of 
the Plastics Industry. He is proud of 
that. 

He tells you that he went to Prince- 
ton and found, when 
he got out, that a 
classical education 
wouldn’t get him a 
job at the place where 
he wanted to work, 
the Boonton Rubber 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which was ex- 
perimenting with 
Bakelite. So Scribner 
took two years of elec- 
trical engineering at 


Columbia, went back to the rubber com- 
pany and got a job. 

Five years later he was factory man- 
ager. About that time business fell off. 
Scribner (“never anyone to keep my 
mouth shut’) said he thought the place 
needed a new sales manager. He of- 
fered to go out and bring in $10,000 
worth of business in seven days. The 
company took him up on it. At the end 
of the week, he hadn’t found a cus- 
tomer. So they fired him. 

That was in 1921. With $5,000 in cash 
and $12,000 worth of credit, he rented 
space in one corner of a piston ring: fac- 
tory. He tried to get local backing. Peo- 
ple scoffed. They said plastics were good 
only for ornaments. But Scribner kept 
at it. 

“I spent 15 years convincing creditors 
that I was more worried about my debts 
than they were,” he likes to recall. 

Scribner’s progress continued despite 
the raised eyebrows around town. 
Eventually he bought out the piston ring 
manufacturer. As his pay roll grew he 
never forgot his early goal—good wages 
and good working conditions. 

“I always told myself that, except for 
a few lucky breaks, I might be working 
for wages myself,” he says. 

Once when he faced a choice as to 
whether to buy a new machine or to in- 
stall showers in the shop, he did some 
serious head scratching. But the show- 
ers were installed. 

By then the Boonton Molding Com- 
pany was employing several hundred 
persons. Scribner had been doing all the 
hiring personally. He didn’t want to lose 
this intimacy with his people, but he 
definitely needed help with personnel. 

He and his executives were familiar 


mm == — 


The Boonton Molding Company checks up on its workers’ health 


and assigns them jobs within their physical capacities 
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How Rutland Profits 


with Bowser EXACT 
Liquid Control 





When a single type of equipment serves 
a manufacturer in many different ways, 
that’s a definite plus. 


Take, for instance, the Bowser Meters 


in the plant of the Rutland Fire Clay 
Company, Rutland, Vermont. First, 
Bowser Meters measure incoming sol- 


vent. Then, they measure—right down 
to the exact spoonful—the liquids going 


into Rutland products. In both opera- 
tions, Bowser Meters pay off handsomely 
in these ways: 
Uniformity of Product—Human error 
is eliminated. 
Money-saving—A Bowser Meter on 


the intake line stopped discrepancies and 
resulting losses. 


Time and Labor Saving—An operator | provided free to everyone with the com- 
sets the Bowser Predetermining Meter | 
for the amount needed for a mix. . . then | 


goes about other work. Time and labor is | 


saved! Production steps up! 


Your operation may be entirely differ- 
ent from that of the Rutland Company, 
but somewhere in your plant there is 
a job that can be done better, quicker 
and more economically by a Bowser 


Meter, Filter, Proportioner, Lubricat- | 


ing System, Oil Conditioner, Pump or 
other Bowser Unit. Write for complete 
information. Address: BOWSER, INC., 
Dept. 37-D, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


BOWSER: 


© since i885 © 
THE MAME THAT MEANS EXACT CONTROL oF Liquivs 


Not only bas Bowser's war production earned 
the Army-Navy E.. . Bowser equipment has 
bélped earn it for scores of other companies. 











| with the good work the Reverend 
| Nicholas Burggraaff, kindly pastor of 
| Boonton’s Dutch Reformed Church, was 
| doing among his flock. Scribner asked 
| the clergyman if he’d like to help out at 
| Boonton on a part-time basis. The min- 
|ister had been considering accepting a 
| call from another and larger church, but 
| when Scribner explained his program at 
| the plant and said that Mr. Burggraaff 
could have virtually full leeway—plus 
|/as much money as he needed to carry 
out the work—the pastor accepted. 


Improved working conditions 


HE and Scribner settled at once to their 
task. They both had ideas which they 
wanted to see applied. 

It was decided that the factory should 
be a brighter place, in keeping with the 
colorful plastics business. So ceilings 
and walls were painted white, sidings 
and posts a pastel green. Machines were 
done in maroon and buff and the benches 
in bright orange. Even exposed water 

| pipes were given the color treatment. 

A loudspeaker system was installed 
for phonograph music—a feature not 
usually found in smaller plants. Scribner 
himself helped pick out the records. The 
workers said they liked marches best. 

The Elks Club was rented for Friday 
night bowling at company expense. Em- 
ployees with legal problems were told 
to see a lawyer and send the company 
the bill. At income tax time, an account- 
ant was hired to come and help prepare 
workers’ tax forms. 

Air conditioning was installed in the 
business office. Ultra-violet lights were 


| put inside the air filters to kill bacteria. 


A first-aid room was opened, with a 


| registered nurse in constant attendance. 
| A local doctor was paid a retainer to 


be on call to Boonton employees at all 
times and to visit the plant at specified 


| hours. All employees were given a com- 


plete physical examination and assigned 


| to jobs within their physical capacities. 


Group health and life insurance was 


pany at least three months. The life 
policy was worth a minimum of $1,000. 
Hourly employees were given paid va- 


|cations up to 18 days, the length being 


determined by term of service and con- 
stant attendance. 

All jobs in the shop were analyzed 
carefully to determine needed educa- 
tion, experience, responsibility and oth- 
er factors. Ten grades were established 
for each job. Credit was given for length 
of service and for cooperation. 

It was decided that, at frequent inter- 
vals, each employee should be graded 
on ability, attitude, carefulness and co- 
operation. Any worker could have full 
access to the records so that he might 


| correct his weak points. 


The hiring routine was revised to in- 
clude a tour of the entire plant with 


|each operation being explained and the 


worker shown exactly how his job was 
part of the overall scheme of molding 
plastics for about 700 various purposes. 


To each newcomer was given a booklet 
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entitled “Boonton Molding Company— 
What it Does, How it Does it, What jt 
Does for You.” 

The booklet, still in use, is clear and 
to the point: 

“We couldn’t get along without you 
or we wouldn't have signed you op 
Therefore it is proper that you know 
something of how and why we operate” | 

Step by step the handbook explains 
the company’s history, tells the rules 
against smoking, discusses accident 
prevention and suggests that everyone 
agree to buy war bonds out of his Pay. 

Keystone of Scribner’s plan is the 
guarantee of full income come illness or 
injury. The booklet points out that most 
insurance programs and the state's 
workmen’s compensation plan provide 
a waiting period before payments begin, 
Then it adds: 
of income may be a serious 
thing. The possibility hangs over every. 
body’s head and certainly is no help to 
his or her general health and happiness, 


“Loss 





Pay for days absent, too 


“THEREFORE we make a bargain with 
our people. So long as you work here, 
and so long as you individually do not 
abuse the bargain, we will pay you for 
40 hours each week at your base pay 
although you may be unable to put in 
your full time at the plant. The pay- 
ments begin the day after your absence 
starts. 

“Human nature being what it is, some 
will abuse this arrangement. Our per- 
sonnel manager will call on you when 
you stay out and keep in close touch 
with you. He will be glad to help you in 
any way he can. 

“To qualify for this you must keep 








your foreman informed, if possible, as 
to when you will be out and how long. 
If you aren’t interested enough in your | 
job to give your foreman a chance to fill 
in when you aren’t here, we can’t be ex- 
pected to have too much interest in your 
welfare.” 

In the years that the plan has been | 
in operation, only six persons have 
abused the offer and been deprived of 
the benefits, and this despite a peak pay | 
roll of 400 persons. Currently there are | 
350 employees. 

In compensation Scribner | 
makes up the difference between what | 
the state pays and the worker's wages 
for 40 hours. If there are hospital ex- 
penses, Scribner always bears the major 
burden and occasionally the entire costs. 

He agrees that Boonton Molding 
Company’s smallness gives it an ad- 
vantage in the operation of the program 
but sees no reason why larger places 
wouldn’t have the same success “‘if they 
could keep out the shirkers.” 
conceivable, he says, that unions could 


cases, 


help administer the plan if they'd accept 


the responsibility of weeding out 
chiselers. 
Shop foremen are vital cogs Mm 


Scribner’s experiment. He meets with 
them once a month. At each meeting 4 
tells how he the com- 


customer uses 
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Wood, Metal, Fabrics, Plastics, Yield 
Better Products Cheaper with this tel 





IT WILL PAY 


EVERY 
_ MANUFACTURING 
EXECUTIVE 





In the lumbering industry, a new Socony-Vacuum Process Product helps 
save valuable timber. The product—a wax emulsion—is used to coat ex- 
posed grain surfaces, prevent them from cracking during aging and drying. 





Process Products from Petroleum New and improved textile oils 
— keep rubber coating for cables are making possible finer woolens, 
O MATTER what you manufacture, you a 5 dk 
 * re from checking under sunlight. worsteds and rayons. 
may be able to improve your operations 


or lower your costs with one of these amazing 
new products from petroleum. 

Not fuels, not lubricants, they are petro- 
leum products that go into the processing of 
manufactured goods. That’s why we call them 
Process Products. 

At present there are hundreds of these prod- 


ucts at work in 30 basic U.S. industries. Yet 





this is only the beginning. Almost daily, 
Soconv-Vacuum engineers are discovering new New Plasticizers and wax emulsions are finding widespread use in the 
r . Se ceramics industry. For instance, the ceramics parts (above) were molded 
processing needs that lead to new applications 


for present products or entirely new products. 


with the aid of a wax emulsion. 


This is a new kind of service to industry, 


Let your Socony-Vacuum Representative give 7% new service to industry by 


you full details Tovere}y bea s:Vene UM 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and Affiliates: Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


OIL CO., INC. 


Tune in“’Information Please’’— Mon. Evenings, 9:30 E.W.T.— NBC 
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Your New Ohmer will be a worthy development of our pre-war line 


—with every profit-protection feature that put it in nationwide 


demand. There'll be specially -designed models for ev ery retail busi- 


ness in both keyboard and lever-operated actions. For results later, 


consult your Ohmer Dealer now—or write the factory. 








Best oF ALL safeguards against error, 
because setting levers indicates the 
amount of sale before it is rung up. 
Pre-indication is an outstanding Ohmer 
feature. Together with all the other 
Ohmer advantages, it is offered in a 
wide range of models for all businesses. 


CompuLsory keyboard Ohmer models 
come in a complete line of compact, 
flexible registers. Locked-in tamper- 
proof record shows transactions in 
order of occurrence; provides data for 
analysis of sales by classification; gives 


positive evidence of amounts recorded. 








as 20 





MODEL 4000 





OHMER CASH REGISTER 
MODELS No. 300(r.) and 4000 
(1.). Ohmer models range from 
small single total registers to cus- 
tom built machines with as many 
transaction counters, 20 
money totals, 8 cash drawers, re- 
ceipt printer, sales slip certifica- 
tion printer, and other features. 
There’s an Ohmer register to do 
your job better! 


OHMER REGISTER CO., DAYTON 1, OHIO 


S85 


 g@dG560 


MODEL 300 





CASH REGISTERS for every type of retail store 
FARE REGISTERS and TAXIMETERS for transportation 
TOOL CONTROL REGISTER SYSTEMS for industry 


MANUFACTURERS OF REGISTERING 


EQUIPMENT SINCE 1898 





pany’s products and explains what he 
likes or dislikes about them. The fore. 
men are urged to fire questions at the 
customer. After the meeting, everyone. 
Scribner included, goes bowling. 

Foremen have been ordered always 
to make themselves available to receive 
complaints from their workers. As q 
check against favoritism, assistant 
foremen alsoare availableto hear griev- 
ances. If a workman can get no satis. 
faction, he is entitled to put his case ip 
writing and place the letter in a “hee 
box,” to which Scribner holds the key. 

George Scribner is looking to the fy- 
ture. When wage controls are lifted, he’s 
going to see what further can be done. 
His $25 Christmas bonus will no doubt 
be increased if business remains any- 
where near its present gross of $2,500.- 
000, and he thinks it will. 


Labor turnover and good will 


ASIDE 
able to 
benefits 


from the satisfaction of 
live with his 


does Scribner derive 


being 
what 
from his 
Is he endangering an investment 
now runs to about $750,000? 
not the five per cent which he 
puts out without being forced to do so 
be used to better advantage? Mr. 
Scribner thinks not. The good will alone 
; worth more than that, he figures, not 
to mention a labor turnover of consid- 
erably less than ten per cent. 

“Listen,” he says, “I'll tell you some- 
thing. This is no primped-up paternal- 
ism I’m offering around here. I don't 
give a hoot what my employees do after 
their day’s work is done. But I do want 
them to feel that I have an interest in 
their well-being. 

“Once a government efficiency man 
came in here and told me I could save 
money by not letting the girls in the 
finishing department get up from their 
benches and carry boxes of completed 
material to the wrapping department 
He said I should hire somebody to do 
the carrying and thus keep the girls 
busy at the benches. I refused. We don't 
people around here. Those girls 


conscience 


9 
plan 


which 
Could 


‘drive’ 


are entitled to a letup once in a while. 
“A corporation is only a legal con- 
venience, a skeleton on which can be 


hung ownership of certain things so the 
sheriff lay hands on them when 
necessary. It may have land and build- 
ings, some money, some orders and cer- 
tainly debts. But, with all these 
things, it is still a skeleton. It doesn’t 
become a living or a successful thing 
until it gets a personality in the shape 
of people—people who make, finish, in- 
spect and ship its products; people who 
meet the customers, who plan the 
schedules and otherwise keep the wheels 


can 


some 


turning. 

“Their combined personality becomes 
the corporation personality. It lives or 
dies by their attitude toward their work. 


We believe a good corporation must 
first take care of its own people, try to 
make their job pleasant, take away 
some of their troubles and offer them 
something to depend on.”’ 
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The Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES* 
reports on its progress in 


serving human needs 


‘The PURPOSE of The Equitable 
is to serve human needs—to enable 
policyholders through co-operative 
action to achieve security to a degree 
that would not be possible through 
individual effort alone. 

The Equitable during the past year continued to 
grow in usefulness to the American public and to the 
war economy of the nation. A total of $609,026,000 
of new Equitable life insurance was purchased in 
1944. This volume is a tribute to the foresight and 
patriotism of a large proportion of the American 
people, who are refraining from spending their money 
needlessly and instead are putting it aside for the future. 

It is likewise a tribute to the work of Equitable 
agents in carrying the story of life insurance and its 
benefits to the public. Most people, even though they 
realize their need for the protection that life insurance 
provides, tend to defer its purchase and must be per- 
suaded to do that which will mean much to their 
welfare and happiness. 

The aggregate of Equitable protection at the year- 
end was $8,897,754,000—a record. 

Benefit payments to policyholders and their families 
averaged $26,000 an hour throughout the past year, 
a total of $230,992,000. 

The increase in dividend rates on most types of 
policies, put into effect last year, is being continued 
for 1945, thus maintaining the /ow net cost of Equitable 
protection. An aggregate of $43,801,000 is scheduled 
for distribution to policyholders as dividends during 
1945. 

The Equitable continued to grow in financial 
strength during 1944, assets increasing $318,329,000, 
a larger gain than in any previous year. Total assets 
are $3,507,983,000. 

Holdings of United States Government obligations 
have increased to $1,568,317,000, representing policy- 


*4 Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws of New York State 


* 


holder funds directly helping to speed victory. In 
addition to the purchase of Government securities, 
The Equitable made diversified investments in cor- 
porate securities in 1944 at an average yield of 3.51%. 


Life insurance is serving well in the war. It has 
extended and enlarged its protection of the American 
Family. It has helped those in distress. It has encour- 
aged thrift and combated inflation. It has contributed 
greatly to the financing of the war. 


In the peacetime future of our country, life insur- 
ance will be an equally dynamic factor. While con- 
tinuing as a bulwark of family security, its investment 
funds will help industry speed reconversion and ex- 
pand production, thereby providing jobs. 


Life insurance investment funds have played an 
important role in the development of America. What 
life insurance has done in the past to aid the national 
economy, it will do on an even vaster scale and with 
larger inspiration in the America of tomorrow. 


Chu. Thetis 


PRESIDENT 






FREE BOOKLET 


—with real-life pictures 
and examples. Helps you 
arrange your own life 
insurance to get the 
greatest values. No 
obligation. Fill in 
coupon today and 
send to 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Name 





Address —_ 


City and State = 























“STOP 
THAT 
NOISE!” 





THE SNUBBING PRINCIPLE 





0-5 


The quaney of a of an exhaust slug traveling 
through a is like that of a om 
driven through te Series of thin blan- 

ets. The chambers in the Snubber act 
tke blankets and ‘and gradually slow down the 
fast-moving exhaust slugs so they leave 
the tail pipe in a smooth, quiet flow. 








TYPICAL INSTALLATION 





Burgess Snubbers are used on the Su- 


perior Diesel test stand at the 
company’s new testing laboratory at 
Springfield, Ohio. 


BURGESS s 





The big Diesel engine, pictured above, is in 
operation at the Municipal Power and Light 
Plant in Grand Haven, Michigan. It runs many 
hours each day, yet near-by residents are hardly 
aware of its presence. 


The exhaust gases from this Diesel engine 
are passed through a Burgess Snubber. It 
breaks up the rapid-moving slugs of exhaust 
gas so that, upon reaching the atmosphere, the 
energy of each slug is noiselessly dissipated. 
The result is a quiet exhaust. 


This installation in Grand Haven is one 
which calls for scientific noise control in a 
critical residential area. It has proved a marked 
success. Diesel engines, if equipped with Bur- 
gess Snubbers, may be safely used in other 


critical locations, such as in hospitals, hotels, 
and office buildings. Many small Diesel-pro- 


pelled craft avoid detection in enemy waters 


by using Burgess Snubbers which completely 
blot out exhaust noise. Catalog No. 454, de- 
scribing Burgess Snubbers, will be mailed upon 
request. 


BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


ESEL EXHAUST 























Thrift Kids 


YOUNGSTERS learn economics 
by experience which keeps in 


this case a school that’s not dear 


Ar A luncheon meeting in Little Rock. 
250 chamber of commerce members saw 


25 Thrift Kids exemplify the activities | 


of the Benjamin Franklin Thrift Clubs, 
a non-profit organization “promoting 
free enterprise through the nation’s 
youth.” 

Each Thrift Kid 
“sponsor” (employer). 
a certain sum to 
maximum 25c—which keeps the clubs 
democratic and permits a participation 
by even underprivileged children. The 
movement aims to teach them how to 


must have a 
Members bring 
weekly meetings— 


handle money wisely. Their platform: 
“Earn regularly, share willingly, spend 
wisely, save for a purpose.” 


Chief mentor is Al Pollard, daily col- 
umnist and Sunday magazine editor of 





| 





; 





j 
| 


the Arkansas Democrat. Other officers | 


and directors are prominent Arkansans. 
Units are organized in grammar schools 
over the state, and the movement seems 
destined to become national. 

Members earn through a variety of 
jobs. Household chores, owed as a fam- 
ily member, do not count. Some tend 
lawns, tend younger children, deliver for 
merchants. Whatever the job, it must 
be performed regularly and faithfully. 

A “sharing box” is passed at each 
meeting. Members contribute whatever 
they please from their earnings 
cide by majority vote weekly the bene- 
ficiary. 

Members tell how have 


they spent 


and de- | 


the amount budgeted for spending. They 


detail their bargains proudly, confess 
their mistakes candidly. 

Savings, for a definite purpose, usual- 
ly are made through purchase of war 
Savings stamps. Some Thrift Kids are 
saving for a bicycle, some for a vaca- 
tion, new clothes, sporting goods or a 
doll house. Every one 
jective in mind. A number are 
for a college education. 

State Commissioner of 
Ralph Jones “This Thrift Club 
movement is sound.” 

Arkansas’ governor, 
kins, wrote Mr. Pollard: 


Says, 


Homer M. Ad- 
“T think this is 


. | 
has a definite ob- 
saving 


Education 


one of the finest movements I have ever | 


seen. I hope it soon will sweep the na- | 
tion.”’ 
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The Haul of 
the Wild 


(Continued from page 26) 
The farther one goes, the more the out- 
jook of goods and services that hunting 





and fishing underwrite enlarges. 

Just where, as a matter of interest, | 
will this sportsmen’s business stand in 
comparison with manufacturers we 
have regarded as important in postwar 
pusiness ? 

Repeatedly, we have heard of the tre- 
mendous demand for electric refrigera- 
tors and home air-conditioning units as 
one type of product of which the manu- 
facture will absorb postwar labor. Let’s 
glance at the record of where 
stood just before the war. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce census of manufac- 
turers gives the 1939 figure for total fin- 
ished-goods value of refrigerators and 
air-conditioning units $278,645,540. 
In the same year, all electric appliances, 
fans, irons, toasters, driers, 
cooking and heating units, all products 
in this class, totaled $145,696,194. The 
two together, much discussed as “buf- 
fer’ backlogs in postwar economy, 
totaled $424,341,734—less than a fourth 
of a total of the sportsman’s annual bill 
in 1939. 

Admittedly some segments of postwar 
business will be much larger than that 
based on our stock of wildlife. But equal- 
ly certain is the fact that few in business 
have realized the magnitude of annual 
expenditures resting on fish and game 

Hunting and fishing are actually big 
business 


as 


domestic 





National Affairs 


A MASTER guide on how to start and 
operate a National Affairs Committee 
(NAC) will be issued soon by the De- 
partment of Governmental Affairs 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

The 40-page booklet, entitled “Help 
Yourself to Better Government,” will be 
first distributed to mem- 
ber organizations and chairmen 
National Affairs Committees. 
is hoped to available to 
members of NAC’s, and others especial- 
ly interested in how to take action on 
national legislation. Initial distribution 
will total 10,000 copies. 

Howard L. Volgenau, Manager of the 
Department of Governmental. Affairs, 
and Donald Marcellus, head of 
Chamber’s Field Division, recently re- 
turned from a nation-wide tour to stimu- 
late interest in the NAC program. More 
than 1,200 National Affairs Committees 
already have been organized. 


secretaries of 
to 


make copies 


“Help Yourself to Better Govern- 
ment” explains in detail the purposes 
and objectives of an NAC, how to or- 


fanize one, what the 
ous tips on how to n 


NAC does, numer- 
1ake its work most 


effective, and how the U. S. Chamber 
Serves as the ‘“‘Washington Office” of 
American business 
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... SOME KEYS TO GOOD ADMINISTRATION 


bbs 





| Most men will concur with Yale and 


of | 


of | 
Later it | 


the | 


| 


Towne that record controls tested in 
war can be expected to play major 
roles in peace-time battles for sales 
volume. 

Long-successful lock and hardware 
manufacturers with modern ways 
of doing things, Yale effectively 
governs vital plant activities with 
Kardex Visible and Graph-A-Matic 
Signal Control systems. 

This company’s raw ma- 
terials stock control, for 
example, is assigned to a 
Kardex system providing 
quick reference to four rec- 
ords in combination, showing 
balances, summary of 
bursements, record of allot- 
ments, and purchasing ac- 
tivity. 


dis- 










EFFECTIVE INVENTORY CONTROL 


FREE-FLOWING PRODUCTION 


. LOW-COST OPERATION 


Graph-A-Matic signal control in- 
tegral with these records provides an 
item-by-item chart of current status. 
Profit-eating overstocks are elimi- 
nated, also understocks that endan- 
ger the smooth flow of production. 
And Kardex is simple to operate, 
easy on the clerical payroll. All of 
which tends to reduce production 


costs. 


Perhaps your organization 
could use these keys to good 
administration inbuilt in 
Kardex. Let a Systems and 
Methods Technician survey 
your requirements. Just call 
our nearest Branch Office. 


KARDEX—of course! 7 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYR 
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rro6 TRAILERS FOR ‘45 


@ Commercial truck trailers, too, 
have been cut by WPB’s recent order 
freezing increases in the production 
of durable civilian goods. ... In an- 
nouncing its latest total production 
program for the year o 5 
revealed. that 2 


Eqticia Use Trailmobile’s 
Nationwide Service 










PROBLEM: 


4 Fleet Owner, Jonvory 1945 





To Help You Keep Equipment Rolling there are now 60 
Trailmobile Servicenters strategically located to deliver fast, 
expert service and repair on all types and makes of trailers. 


Factory-Standard Service — {ro m Standard Factory Parts Used. Every 
Coast to Coast. Highly skilled trailer Servicenter carries an adequate stock of 
mechanics under the supervision of fac- standard factory replacement parts to 


tory-trained specialists work to stand- % art , pass 
ards set up by the Trailmobile factory facilitate repair and maintenance. 
Prevent Serious Lay-ups ... keep operating costs 
down by the regular use of Trailmobile Servicenter 
facilities. We'll send up-to-date list for ready refer- 
ence upon request. 
The Trailmobile Company, Cincinnati 9, Ohio; 
Berkeley 2, California; Charlotte, North Carolina. 


RAILMOBILE 








Trailmobile Headquarters 
Plant, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Commercial Trailers for War and Peace « The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 


What Became of the 
Rubber Shortage 


(Continued from page 34) 
cient in rubber. Dangerous to rely fog 
something so vital on supplies froggy 
halfway around the globe. Prices, too, 
have been tumultuous and dizzying, 

Chairman P. W. Litchfield of Googsl 
year points out that between 1925 ang 
'32, thanks to a British and Dutch carte}, 
natural rubber shot as high as $1.25 g 
pound, presently to tumble to a world 
low of three cents. The risks and losses 
in rubber alone have bankrupted all but 
the keenest and best financed com- 
panies. 

As for price, synthetic used to cogt 
about 75 cents a pound. Present cog 
is probably 30 to 40 cents. When them 
plants have been written down as they” 
should be, and when petroleum bagee 
butadiene is available in sufficient quans9 
tity, postwar synthetic may cost aroungs 
15 cents as compared with natural rube 
ber costing perhaps 12 cents. 

Finally, say the rubber experts: Op 
that basis synthetic can compete. Come 
peace, the world may find its rubbers 
plantations gone back to jungle. To pro - 
duce plantation rubber again by they 
hundreds of thousands of tons may takes 
two or three years. About half the nate! 
ural rubber was produced by natives, 
who should be able to start shipping 





——— 








SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 


The Army overseas uses much 


GR-S for retreading old casings 


much more quickly than plantations. 

Meanwhile, the world will be rubber- 
hungry. 

Chairman F. B. Davis of United 
States Rubber estimates that world 
needs postwar will be 1,500,000 tons of 
rubber or 50 per cent more than used in 
prewar years. The amount of synthetic, 
he predicts, will range from 300,000 to 
700,000 tons—and the amount of natural 
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ca ee a — 


DON’T WAIT to make your plans for mod 
ernizing your store front and interior. Do 








Plan NOW to modernize your store and you'll it now .. . and save delays later. This store 
in Cincinnati, Ohio is a good example of the 
avoid construction delays later. eye-appeal you can give a store with Pitts- 


burgh Glass. Architect: O. H. Bardon. 





WO of the best wavs vet discov in bigger sales and better business. See your architect to assure a well- 
ered to give people the urge to Plan now to put it to work for you planned, economical store design. 
| our store are these: Plenty of at the earliest possible moment. By Our staff will gladly cooperate with 
} buy aty 5 ) 
| Pittsburgh Glass in your store 2? planning your new store interior him. 
terior .. . to make it attractive and and store front today, you'll avoid And send the coupon below for 
inviting. And plenty of Pittsburgh construction delays later. For when our free books of facts, figures and 
Glass in vour store front... to @1\ building restrictions are lifted, photographs of many actual store- 
itappeal and stopping power. there’s pretty sure to be a rush for remodeling jobs done with Pitts- 
That's a’combination that pays off store alteration. burgh Glass and Store Front Metal. 
PITTSBURGH" sland fot Lualiiy Glass and (aint 
gs “— 
pees : ttsburgh Plate Glass Company 
a H tb l >>> ; +102-3 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. : 
< Hl 3 Please send me, without oblig: soc er — 
Inited : illustrated booklets on store modernizati¢ 
world 4 
ms of i S ” ° Name 
sed in or Store Fronts and Interiors j  ,,,.. 
hetic, 
100 to City State 
‘tural | PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY “a: 
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Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





will range from 800,000 to 1,200,000 tons, 
price being the principal determining 
factor. Other spokesmen point out that: 

In the U. S. our average per capita 
consumption was ten pounds of rubber 
a year.-In China, India and Russig the 
average was about one-third of a pound 
Improve the standard of living of those 
three countries just a little and you can 
use up any surplus. 

So, urge rubber men, don’t let’s kiy 
off our synthetic plants hastily. They 
feel they pulled a mighty good rabbit 


out of the hat. Now let’s not kill the rap. : 


bit or throw away the hat. 

The story of synthetic rubber is aj 
the more remarkable when you consider 
that this program, tremendous though 
it is, has been only one of many activi. 
ties of the rubber companies. 

General Tire has a synthetic plant at 
Baytown, Tex., as well as its own pre- 
war factories. 

Goodyear has its own synthetic plant 
at Akron and operates government- 
built plants at Akron, Houston and Los 
Angeles. Goodyear Aircraft manufac- 
tures blimps for the Navy and Corsair 
airplanes, complete except for engines 
and operates a huge powder bag loading 
plant for Ordnance at Charlestown, Ind, 

Firestone has its own synthetic plant 
at Akron and operates government- 
owned synthetic plants at Akron, Lake 
Charles, La., and Port Neches, Tex. In 
addition this company has loaded 1,000, 
000 bombs, built 30,000 Bofors anti- 
aircraft guns, produced 1,000 sets of 
giant wings for military transport air- 
craft. 

B. F. Goodrich has synthetic plants at 
Louisville, Ky., Borger and Port Neches, 
Tex., and a privately owned plant in 
Akron. Also this company operates the 


world’s largest bomb and shell loading | 


plant at Texarkana, Tex.—27,000 acres. 
United States Rubber operates three 
synthetic rubber plants: Institute, W 
Va., Naugatuck, Conn., and Los Angeles 
Also three munitions plants: Kankakee 
Charlotte and Des Moines. This com- 





pany’s 1944 output in its synthetic rub- | 


ber and munitions plants totaled $490, 

000,000. It employed 22,943 persons. 
All these rubber companies manufac- 

ture tools for war, from gas masks to 


life rafts. The smaller rubber com- | 


panies—Armstrong, Lee, Mansfield, Sei- 
berling and others—are doing their part. 


Carbon black is a problem 


THERE are still a couple of hurdles the 
industry hasn’t yet licked. One is the 
shortage of associated materials—car- 
bon black and rayon. 

Carbon black would seem to be 4 
small affair and simple enough to make. 
You merely burn natural gas with in- 
sufficient oxygen to produce soot. Yet, 
when the rubber plants in Akron alone 
use 400 carloads of 50,000 pounds each 4 


month, the stuff becomes a _ national | 


industry. 

Present headache is that GR-S re 
quires more carbon black than does 
natural rubber, and so far no substitute 
will serve. Carbon black is produced i 
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VIRGINIA 


Land of Opportunity 


Virginia's sound fiscal position, her 
wealth of natural resources, excellent trans- 
portation systems, and beauty of terrain, 
commend the Old Dominion to industry 
and individuals alike who seek opportunity 
gmidst pleasant surroundings. 


hen ft v- 


Colgate W. Darden, Jr. 
Governor of Virginia 


Dreams of Pam the ta and religious 
liberty attracted the early settlers to **the 
strange, new lands"’ which Raleigh, in the 
16th century, called Virginia in compli- 
ment toa great English queen—Elizabeth. 
At Jamestown, site of the first permanent 
English settlement in 1607, Democracy 
wus born in the new world, 








RAILWAY 


FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 



















The Old Dominion, lying south of the Potomac, is the 
most southerly of the Middle Atlantic states. Of her 42,627 
square miles, 2,365 are land-locked bays, harbors, rivers and 
lakes. Climate is free from extremes. 


Virginia’s abundance of raw materials and resources 
include fine quality, all purpose bituminous coal, lead, zinc, 
manganese, slate, clay, limestone, soapstone, sand and gravel 
in large quantities . . . intelligent native labor ... and 
desirable sites for a great variety of industries, including 
plastics, textiles, steel, heavy chemicals and appliances. 
Agriculture and related pursuits are diversified. A friendly 
tax policy invites new capital. Virginia’s strategic location 
makes for economical assembling of raw materials and dis- 
tribution of finished products. Living conditions are ideal. 
Mountain and seaside resorts and parks abound. The year- 
round, ice-free Port of Norfolk and the Norfolk and Western's 
modern tidewater facilities provide outlets to world markets. 


The Norfolk and Western and its predecessor lines have 
served Virginia since 1838. Through the length and breadth 
of the state, N. & W. rails link the North and the South, and 
extend from the seacoast to the Middle West at Cincinnati 
and Columbus. 


In making your postwar plans for establishing a new 
plant, relocating or expanding, you will do well to consider 
the productive Virginia territory served by the N. & W. For 
counsel and detailed, accurate information, write: Industrial 
and Agricultural Department, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, 17, Virginia. 























WHAT 2 WILL DO 


How much did you spend last year on things 
that weren't necessary? On things that weren't 
even much fun? Make a rough estimate. 

Then ask us what HALF of that will buy in pro- 
viding additional protection for your family, 


additional income for you, yourself, at retirement 


age. 


She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

















On either minute or mighty installa- 
tions, there’s a Morse Silent or Roller 
Chain Drive to deliver up to 99.4% 
efficiency because Teeth, not Tension, 
turn the wheels . . . there’s no slip- 
page! Maintaining a constant speed 
ratio, they assure the full capacity 
machine production and work uni- 
formity which assures most profitable \__ 
operation. Get full information from 
the Morse engineer near you or write 
direct to Morse, Ithaca, or Detroit 8. 


SPROCKETS FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS CLUTCHES 











southern states such as it 


| Georgia where certain wells emit “ 


gas. You could get more carbon black 
from regular natural gas, but the Bas 


| companies seem to resist that idea, 


The other unlicked problem js the 
problem of labor. No way yet has beg, 
found to bring home responsibility 


| new workers. Labor unions do try to jp. 


spire regularity of attendance, but we 
are yet a long way from the working 


| set-up in Sweden, where labor unions 





regard themselves as the partner of 
business. 

To encourage the greater output of 
rubber, and especially to reduce abgen. 
teeism in the tire plants, the Army get 
up a Special Truck Tire Manpower 
Project Team, headed by sincere Army 
men working out of Washington. Photo. 
graphs have been taken featuring 
workmen doing a competent job. Thege 
items have been printed largely in the 
union papers and company magazines, 
One idea after another has been recom: 


| mended by the Army and accepted by 


management. 

It was Gen. Brehon Somervell, chief 
of the Army’s Service of Supply, who 
suggested sending a committee of union 
leaders to visit the fighting front and 
report back to their fellow members the 
Army’s dire need for tires. Under Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson agreed, 
The matter was presented to the rubber 
workers and the delegates selected by 
the members themselves. 


Workers are native 


AMERICA’S rubber industry is unique 
in that it employs a preponderance of 
native American workmen. The aver- 
age tire-builder of Akron comes from 
Ohio, West Virginia or Tennessee; he is 
as indigenous as the cotton in the cot- 
ton fabric. The nine union representa- 
tives who went to the battle front have 
typically American names: George 
Bass, Harold Lloyd, John F. Marmon, 
Francis Hannley, F. B. Van Houten 
W. D. Richards, William Nelson, Albert 
Lunceford and C. V. Wheeler. 

Yet the rubber industry has through- 
out the war experienced a continual 
headache of slowdowns, sitdowns and 
strikes. Even the pro-union press calls 
some of the stoppages wildcat strikes. 

This is not the place to list the num- 
ber nor explain the reasons for the rub- 
ber sitdowns and strikes, but it seems 
at least fair to report that, to many 
people, the trouble in industry heads up 
to administration policies and to the 
nation’s labor policy. 

Quietly and gratefully the rubber in- 


| dustry today is accepting back its own 


former employees and other men re- 
turned disabled by the armed:forces and 
teaching them new tasks. It would be 
easier, employment managers will tell 
you, if the Army and Navy would specify 
a man’s disabilities. 

When the big rush of returning vet- 


| erans takes place the difficulty of fitting 


each man to the right job will be magni- 
fied. The companies expect to do their 


best. 
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TILL 


AMERICA bounced back hard in this 
war against the Japs, and the boys who 
led the rebound were Uuited States 


Marines. 


Ever since Guadalcanal the Marines 
have proved that boys from Kokomo, 
the Ozarks and the Bronx—when 

steeped in Marine Tradition, skilled 
with Marine training—are doggone 
good fighters. On beachhead after 
beachhead—then in jungle after jungle 
—they were far outnumbered by the 


Japs. But not outfought! 


On they go, those Marines, on land 
and sea and in the air... outsmarting, 
outshooting, outkilling the enemy — 
till the Japs say “Uncle.” 

They have good equipment, 
sure. Most of the thousands of 


trucks they use, for example, are 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
| Power for Wietory... Power for Peace 


Internationals. And most of the thou- 
sands of bulldozing tractors they use 
are Internationals, too. Trucks and 
tractors—vital weapons in this grim, 
modern war! 


But proud as we are that Harvester 
has been able to make equipment rug- 
ged enough to fight with the Marines, 
we know that the real fighting machine 
in this march to Tokyo is the Marine 
himself. What a machine! All speeds 
forward...none reverse. Tough...rug- 
ged...smart. A superlative fighter. A 
superb citizen. 

We proudly salute those boys from 
Kokomo, the Ozarks and the Bronx, 

who are fighting up to their glo- 
rious motto—Semper Fidelis. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill, 





THE JAPS SAY “UNCLE” 








WHERE 
THE MARINES FOUGHT 


From Guadalcanal the Marines 
started marching in giant strides 
toward Tokyo—sweeping clean 
the stepping stones to Victory. 

The Russell Islands, Segi Point, 
Viru Harbor, Rendova, Vangunu, 
Rice Anchorage, Enogai Point, 
Munda, Vella Lavella, Choiseul, 
Empress Augusta Bay. 

On to Tarawa, the island that 
the Japs said couldn't be taken. 

Cape Gloucester. Then Majuro, 
first pre-war Jap territory to fall 
to U.S. fighters. Roi, Namur, and 
other islands in the Kwajalein 
atoll. 

Eniwetok atoll. The Marianas 
—Saipan, Guam, Tinian. Peleliu, 
in the Palau Islands. And Iwo. 


Closer ... closer to Tokyo. 

















War Remakes 


(Continued from page 24) 
America who have their own national 
pride. 

That the other countries do not look 
to her for leadership does not set well 
with Argentina and she accuses the 
United States of taking her place in the 
sun. 

Economically, Argentina’s dictator- 
ship is extremely nationalistic. The 
Government is to own all natural re- 
sources and utilities. Those with for- 
eign capital are the first to feel the 
blow. Decrees have been issued to take 
over the Primativa Gas Company in 
Buenos Aires (British), subsidiaries of 
American & Foreign Power, and utili- 
ties in four provinces. So far, the courts 
have not affirmed them. Similar decrees 
are expected for grain elevators (Ar- 
gentine-owned) and the frigorificos of 
Chicago and English meat packers. Nor 
is refugee capital welcomed. A recent 
decree permits its deposit in a bank for 
only 90 days in which time it must be 
either invested or taken out of the coun- 
try. 

An agricultural country, Argentina's 
best customer is Europe. Despite all 
these obstacles, Argentina has been one 
of our best South American customers. 
In normal times, Argentina buys much 
more from us than it sells to us. At 
present, the balance is_ reversed. 
Whether Argentina likes us or whether 
we disapprove of its policies, the facts 
remain that Argentina is an aggressive 
influence in the Americas, and that likes 
and dislikes have had little effect on 
trade. 


Bolivia—subsists on tin which provides 
80 per cent of the government revenue 
and employs only one per cent of the 
population. Three companies control 
the tin, if not the country’s na- 
tional life. They supply half the 
United Nations’ needs at a 50 
per cent increase over the pre- 
war price. 

Before the war, a world tin 
cartel fixed production quotas 
and Bolivia’s share was shipped 
to European smelters. A new 
smelter is now located at Texas 
City near Galveston. Bolivia im- 
ports 80 per cent of its food, but 
the new Corporacion Boliviano de 
Fomento, with a Bolivian presi- 
dent and a general manager from 
the U. S., hopes to get the coun- 
try off a purely tin economy. 

A $11,000,000 highway is be- 
ing built across the Andes to 
connect with the eastern terri- 
tory, undeveloped except by oil 
prospectors. Argentina and Bra- 
zil are racing to extend their rail- 
roads to Santa Cruz, center of 
the fields. 

Oil precipitated the Chaco 
wars with Paraguay. Bolivia 





“I'm building up good will. 


South America 


Brazil—Though much of its territory is 
undeveloped, even unexplored, Brazil is 
the only country in South America with 
balanced natural resources. They do not 
compete with, but complement those of 
the U. S. 

War prosperity has brought a great 
upsurge in new industry and national- 
ism. Foreigners are permitted to ex- 
plore but cannot own mines, oil fields, 
waterpower or shares in newspapers, 
banks or insurance companies. A ma- 
jority of a corporation’s directors must 
be Brazilians. Only one-third of a firm’s 
employees or pay roll may be foreign- 
ers. Profits sent abroad must pay a total 
of 41 per cent in taxes and war bond 
purchases. 

Capital invested in industry has al- 
most trebled since the war started. Fac- 
tories have multiplied though most of 
the 80,000 are small and lack power. The 
more substantial are government-aided 
or privately financed, with U. S. inter- 
ests participating in many. 

Brazil produces textiles—now close 
to coffee as an export—glass, paper, 
chemicals, cement, tires, electric motors, 
telephones, farm machinery, surgical 
and dental supplies. The new industries 
must face foreign postwar competition. 
A few weeks ago, an import license sys- 
tem was adopted for their protection 
Argentina, today, imports more from 
Brazil than from any other country. 

Outstanding developments by gov- 
ernment agencies are the Volta Redonda 
steel plant, 90 miles inland from 
the Rio Doce hydroelectric plant and 
jron deposits, 200 miles inland from 
Victoria; rubber and colonization work 
in the Amazon basin—three times the 
size and with one-thirteenth the popu- 
lation of Texas—and the Cubatao hydro- 


R10; 





continues to be a problem child 


70 


he'll be driving a real car!” 
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United States has participated in thege 
by supplying equipment, finances ang 
technical advice. 

Volta Redonda will be the largeg 
steel mill in South America with a pro- 
jected capacity of 350,000 tons a year 
Cubatao, with one unit complete, is ex. 
pected to be one of the world’s largeg 
power plants, rating 1,000,000 kilowatts, 

Leaf disease and labor scarcity ang 
other factors arouse doubts of Brazij's 
future as a rubber producer, but Bragi 
has other products. Brazil always wij 
largely fill our coffee cup. 


Chile—leads South America in social 
legislation and in government agencies 
promoting industry. Of eight such agen. 
cies, the Corporacion de Fomento dala 
Produccion, with $35,000,000 assets 
backs ventures from fishing and movies 
to steel mills. Most of the equipment ang 
much of the management comes from 
the U. S. 

Prosperity depends on minerals, chief- 
ly nitrates and copper, though its coal is 
the highest grade in South America, 
Chile produces excellent fruits and wines 
but lacks cotton. Largest mines and 
smelters are owned in the VU. S., Chile 
getting its share by high taxes. In spite 
of advanced legislation to protect work- 
ers and ineffectual price controls to curb 
inflation, cost of living is 2.2 times what 
it was in 1939. 

Synthetic nitrates and decreased de- 
mand for copper will face Chile again 
after the war, but the country will be in 
better shape to meet the change. 


Colombia—Coffee, bananas and oil 
make up the bulk of trade with the U.§. 
Colombia will easily readjust itself, 
While other West Coast countries are 
divided by the Andes wall, travel in Co- 
lombia is a medley of river, railroad, 
airplane and donkey. One aerial cable 
tramway is 80 miles long. Certain 
freight rates from Barranquilla, the 


electric project near Sao Paulo. The chief port, to Bogota, the capital, are 
* ; double those from New York to 
_—— tito S 3arranquilla. Machinery from 
y Sf _ the other side of the continent 
, ae Bours is brought more than 1,000 miles 
gee. up the Orinoco, for oil fields only 

150 miles from Bogota. 
. The Instituto de Fomento In- 
Ca dustrial contemplates a tire fac- 
A \ tory near Bogota in which an 
- Akron rubber company has a 


two-fifths interest; a foundry and 
shipyard at Barranquilla, also 
two-fifths owned in the U. S.; 
and a $9,000,000 steel mill at 
Paz de Rio, 125 miles north of 
30gota. 

An individual can own no more 
than 25 per cent of a corpora- 
tion’s stock and the controlling 
interest must be Colombian. 


Ecuador—Balsa, the lightest 

wood known, used in airplanes 

bes and liferafts, has outstripped 
re : 

ee Panama hats, cacao and bananas 

as the country’s chief money- 


maker. The three cinchona camps 
are closed, the Rubber Develop- 
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THAT PROMISE has been kept. 
Ciose on the heels of our first landings 
at Leyte came the gigantic Luzon inva- 
sion. On that first day, 80,000 tons of 
supplies and equipment were put ashore. 

Matériel made in U. S. A. is the 
answer to ultimate victory. American 
Industry backs our armed forces on 
fighting fronts throughout the world. 

One basic essential insures the success 
of our staggering war production — 
quality lubrication. 

Texaco, in turn, helps to insure this 


The Texas Company 





success by serving industrial plants 
under one Sales Agreement for all 
plants in the U. S.: 1. Greater con- 
venience and utmost speed in delivery 
(through Texaco’s more than 2300 
wholesale supply points). 2. Uniform 
quality and specifications of industrial 
fuels and lubricants. 3. Skilled Lubrica- 
tion Engineering Service to aid in in- 
creasing production. 

This economical, efficient plan oper- 
ates nation-wide for all industry, to 
maintain vital war production. 


—in all f 2 
48 States \ 
( 









| ment Corporation has curtailed actiy, 
| ties—and we now buy less balsa. 
The national fomento is also develo 
| ing agriculture, colonization and Smal] 
consumer industries. 


Paraguay—Though this landlockeg 
pastoral country has the smallest popu- 
lation in South America, its exports and 
imports in ’41 were larger per capita 
than those of Brazil. Buenos Aires, eon. 
nected by rail and the Parana River 
is its contact with the outside worlg 
Only one-fourth of its trade is with the 
U. S. It is known here for tanning aciq 
from its Quebracho (break ax) forests, 
its herba mate and beef extract. 








Peru—which gave Irish potatoes and 
quinine to the world also has grown high 
grade cotton since the days of the Incas. 
Our Department of Agriculture contract. 
ed to buy the entire crop, underwriting 
an acreage control similar to our own, 

Cotton, alpaca wool, oil, copper, gj). 
ver, Sugar and guano come from Pery, 
Salt, matches, alcohol, tobacco, guano, 
playing cards and explosives are goy. 
ernment monopolies. The majority of 
stock in an insurance company must be 
owned by Peruvians, about the only re- 
striction on foreign investment. 

Most of the railroads are British- 
owned. A subsidiary of a New Jersey 
corporation produces 80 per cent of the 
oil, and a California company is de- 
veloping oil wells east of the Andes, 
The Vanadium Corporation of America 
operates the world’s largest vanadium 
mine. The Cerro de Pasco mines are 
American-owned. 

With assistance from the U. S., one 
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NORTH CAROLINA OFFERS INDUSTRY: 


fomento has built a 522-mile highway, 
crossing the Andes at 15,740 feet, high- 
er than any peak in the United States 
or Europe, to connect Lima with Pa- 
cullpa on the Ucayali, a headwater of 
the Amazon. 

Another fomento is developing the 
Santa Valley from Chimbote Bay, 250 


° - DD ; miles north of Lima—harbor, steel 
manutacture of k IBER- A strategic location — outside the con- plant, irrigation and a 167,000-horse- 

) AD gested areas but with 55.8% of the - chk : : a ae 
BOARDand Woop P.tasrtics the nation’s population in a 600 mile | POWer hydroelectric station at Haul- 


great forests of North Carolina 
offer exceptional opportunities. 

Opportunities for profit also 
exist in the production of char- 





radius. 
intelligent, adaptable, friendly work- 
ers—99% native-born. 
Hydro-electric power — dependable 
and ample. 


lanca. It will be government-owned but 
operated by U. S. companies. 


Uruguay—Small and rural, this pros- 
perous democratic country is stubborn- 








THIS 


, er : Don't 
: . 24) Excellent transportation —rail, high- | jy independent, particularly allergic to 
coal... in destructive distilla- way, air and ocean ports. pressure by powerful Argentina across | more 
, . = A - Ss 1 = ‘ s 
tion... in the recovery otf jae ——— ram the Plata. It put a foot down on Com- | busin 
chestnut tanning extract...in Abundant good water for industrial, | ™unism but was the first American Na  j. ., 
the makin of wood sugar purposes. tion to resume relations with Moscow. | 
§ ? os A traditionally sound and stable gov- When I was in Buenos Aires, correspon- If yo 
North Carolina has the for- ernment which has already provided dents with any story which an Argen- keep 
ests, as well as large furniture an unexcelled highway system and tine censor would not pass would take 
' geod schools. a plane or night boat to Montevideo and on f. 
and other woodworking opera- A friendly people who welcome new = ....4 it from there Nati 
tions which offer solid wood industries. ' Most of Urasuay's trade is with Eu- h 
A Competent industrial engineers will assemble ; . : 4 “Dig 7 eo” Chic jour 
waste material. A Ee a aT ie cal rope. Each of the “Big Three” Chicago 
accurate iustriai d ogether with the bes : ‘ 
i for ant : eat packers has a frigorifico in the 
Write today for information ipon request. Write 3316 De- ee = si a : oily 7001 
a ° partment of Conservation and Development, country. Uruguay’s cotton and woo T 
on opportunities for Forest Rp, eigh, North Carolina, , spinning industry has expanded and a he 
Industries new hydroelectric development on the Witt 
i y tio Negro is being financed by the Gov- | repr 
a airs ig ernment and our Export-Import Bank. P 
Carolina. cont 
Venezuela—Third among the world’s 4 gpyy 
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How well do you know 
your own business? 


points in your present system. Check the National 
System he recommends in every possible way. Plan 
no further action unless you can see a definite saving 
in both time and money. There is no obligation. 


CAN SAVE YOU 


ue TIME AND MONEY! 


Don’t mistake our meaning. We don’t pretend to know 
more about your business than you do. But it is our 


| THIS 


business to know that part of your business which 
is concerned with systems. 

If your business requires that you handle money and 
if the decisions you make are based 
| on facts and figures . .. the chances are that this 
National fact-finding survey will save you both man- 


keep records... 


hours and money! 


You are under no obligation 

The sizé or nature of your business doesn’t matter. 
Without obligation to you, an experienced National 
fepresentative will analyze your method of inventory 
control; the way you handle your payroll, your ac- 
counts receivable, your distribution of sales and costs. 

After his analysis, he will make detailed recom- 
mendations as to how you can strengthen any weak 


Why not call the National representative today? 
His number is in the phone book. National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machines are available through priorities. 


SPECIAL TO MERCHANTS Without cost or obligation 
a retail specialist from National will be glad to make a survey 
of your system for handling store transactions and records. He 
can give you practical suggestions on how to get the best possible 
use out of the National Cash Registers you have now. Ask for 
this sales-proved assistance today! 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 














oil-producing countries and second in 
oil exports, Venezuela takes its share 
of the profits and lets foreign companies 

Take do the work. It appreciates our role in 
both its independence and its unique 

\ back prosperity. Once as I rode through 
Maracay with that grim Andean, Dic- 


your tator Vincente Gomez, he bared his 
head as we passed the little plaza. In 





the ill-fated handful of North Ameri- 


~ a really good the 1810 revolt against Spain. 
—— tobacco f Title to waterpower, timber, aviation 
pd and subsoil deposits is vested in the 
only 25¢ state but private companies get conces- 
sions to operate. In other enterprises, 
foreigners have the same rights and 


Country Doctor obligations as nationals. Except for the 


Dutch company, oil producers, which 


Vibe lbixTare —_.\#820* for 90 per cent of Venezuela's 


revenues, are subsidiaries of big U. S. 


the pipe smoker's companies. 
pipe Capital was fearful of Latin Ameri- 


ECONOMY- LUXU RY can revolutions, and so refineries are on 


Dutch Curacao and Aruba, but the larg- 
2 5 Extra-pleasureful »] 5 ¢ 
pipefuls, for 


est American operator has plans for a 
$40,000,000 refinery in Venezuela. U. S. 
Steel is developing iron deposits on the 
Orinoco and another corporation is 
working nickel silicates. 

Venezuela’s national debt is negligi- 
ble. Gomez built roads and the country 
still has the habit. 


Working for American unity 





TRY IT TODAY THE Pan American Union has been the 





ee Se abana. om J by liberal funds, the Office of Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs has aimed 
to orient the Americas toward the U. S. 

It has spent $60,000,000 for sanitary 
work, built and equipped 30 hospitals 
and 32 dispensaries in epidemic areas 
of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Paraguay and Brazil; fostered scientific 
agriculture, fishing, forestry and cook- 
ing; brought 125 leaders of thought and 
politics for tours of the United States 


* 
Research today §S GS | and sent as many to spread our culture 


| among the other Americas; translated 

: books into Spanish, Portuguese and 
available — and Gas French—and publishes a high grade 
- magazine, En Guardia, in the same lan- | 
essential — TO the | guages, distributing 550,000 free copies 
a month. 

Little advertised, but a factor for 
small enterprise as if | American unity and the future of Latin 
| America is the CTAL (Confederacion 
|de Trabajadores da America Latina), 
| the labor organization of which capable 
- 1: Vincente Lombardo Toledano in Mexico 
giants 4 City is the head. Toledano envisions a 

| world movement—its first step, unity 

Thought-catalyzing illustrated eh - CIO _ — . 
. ® is accused of being Communis- 
brochure now available tic, linked with the widespread activi- 
ties of the Soviet Embassy in Mexico 














is to industrial 





City under the late Ambassador Ouman- | 


Foop RESEARCH sky. That tireless ex-newspaper re- 
porter established diplomatic relations | 
Lasorarories, Inc. 


for Moscow with seven American coun- | 

tries. Some scent a Communist plot but 
48-14 Thirty-Third Street cooler judgment is that the Soviet 
Union, now established as a world pow- | 
er, wants to make its strength and | 


KESEARCH, ANALYSES ond CONSULTATION political prestige known to all, com- | 
For the FOOD, DRUG and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


LONG ISLAND CITY—1, NEW YORK, WN. ¥Y. 
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right arm the center was a modest monument to | 


you can enjoy cans who had come to help Bolivar in 








framework for American unity. Backed | 
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Send 10¢ for our fine old MARYLAND REQPE BOOK 
ZAX< NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY, eniTunons 24, MD. 
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Makes Light Work , 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs | 


i pable 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the | 


| basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 


better sweeping. Block is 1% usual size — easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and_ strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 
Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 


| have proved their superiority in many thous- 


ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 


styles, sizes, and prices today. 





Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 
522 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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mercial returns an 1 party doctrine be- 
ing secondary considerations, 

Though conditions in each South 
American country are different, the fu- 
tyre of our trade and of our investments 
in South America can be summarized: 


1, New industries will change the 
jemand for many lines from the U. S. 
Improved standards of living and buy- 
ing power should make South America 
, better market. In 1900, for example, 
when Canada produced $500,000,000 in 
(a | manufactured goods, it imported $100,- 
e fl 00,000 from us. Forty years later, it 
FE AS produced $4,500,000,000 worth and im- 
° 4) ports from us were $750,000,000. In the 

years immediately after the war, South 
A Mics | america will be a big buyer. 





)° 2. The day of foreign ownership and 
ee jevelopment of natural resources and 
| ytilities is not ended but the sun is set- | 
| ting. Foreign capital will be welcomed 

| put will be more and more in partner- | 

/j, | ship with domestic capital. Opportuni- 
A ties should be greater, also safer. Only 
,few of the big projects have not turned 


I; to the U. S. for part of their capital, ! 
i’ | equipment and technical experience, RE REASURES INTO 
i A and in many cases for management. 


PROGRESS - MAKING y 
3. We need not be alarmed at sudden 


changes in governments. Latin Ameri- 
cans do not agree that only a ballot box 
can pick good officials. They incline to 
Lincoln’s dictum that a man strong 
enough to get an office will know how 
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With test-tube... with vast production facilities... America’s 
great chemical industry is discovering and producing at a never- 





SSS (| to run it. Officials may change but a equalled rate to hasten the war’s end... and bring finer things 
country still needs industry and trade, for better living in the coming years. ¢ A newer branch of the 
and the foreigner who does not mix in field, the synthetic organic chemical industry, has pioneered in 
domestic politics has little to fear. | the discovery of the vital coal-tar and petroleum derivatives to 

D, give us synthetic rubber, medicinals, new dyes, nylon, perfumes 


4, Though these countries admire the 
United States and respect its accom- 
plishments and ever ready, though 


and a thousand other things. e At the same time, the production 
of industrial chemicals, essential to the manufacture of explo- 











sometimes maladroit, helpfulness, they sives, steel, drugs, soap and countless other products, soared 
| are not awed by the “Colossus of the until the rate of 1944’s chemical production was more than 
North.” In spite of occasional griev- quadruple that of 1939. e Throughout 13 great states, linked 
ances, they value the U. S. as a de- by Baltimore & Ohio’s 11,000 miles of track, you will find 


| pendable friend and business associate 
| We can take a lesson from Argentina’s 
unpopularity and avoid a patronizing 


more than half of America’s chemical producers. Twenty-four 
hours a day, our facilities are ready to help these “men of chemi- 









| attitude toward smaller countries which cals’”’ do their vital work. From this knowledge of performance, 
have their own proud _ traditions, we of the B&O, all 70,000 of us, commend America’s chemical 
Jobs | ‘holars, able business men and ca- industry for the superb job being done for war . .. and for a truly 

| pable mechanics. progressive tomorrow. 
; is the 
, easier, | 5. Greatly increased air service and «3 GRE, 
easier | the Pan American Highway (only a aan cis & *>. 
\ sh P : "ea > ; 
ores are ) Short link in Ecuador uncompleted in OVER HALF OF ALL CHEMICALS MADE IN THE U. S. ARE = oF 
| snap” South America) will make South PRODUCED IN THE 13 GREAT STATES LINKED BY B&O RAILS BA 
height America as accessible to the U. S. as = m4 
strain. Europe has been in the past. We will see a “a 


outlast and know South America, and faster 
transportation will work for commerce. 


Finally, with all that has been ac- 
complished, industry, communications 
thous: and development of natural resources 
litions, | are only started in the Southern Hemis- 
omeet | phere. Opportunities are offered to the 
med United States. We will have competition 
ite for | but the South Americans are our kind 
of people, independent and proud, am- 
bitious and free, looking to the future 
and not the past, sons and daughters 
of the western world. 
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Tvsas easy to multiply on 
my automatic Marchant as to en- 
teramounts in an adding machine 
Just set up factors, copy the an- 
swerandclear. No waiting for the 
answer to develop for the auto- 
matic Marchant multiplies simu/- 
taneously with entry of the multi- 
plier-factor...the fastestand easiest! 


ho. oags 


““Marchant salesmen 
give definite facts and 
time tests, not generali 
ties. They prove all 
claims to my entire satis- 
*faction. We think Mar- 
chant is tops for multi- 
plying, dividing, adding 
and subtracting.” 
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Marchant Calculating Machine Compan) 
‘Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U. S. A. 


iSALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER §S 
ISERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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Small Business and Gift Horses 


> 


(Continued from page 27 
tion of industry, or free enterprise will 
cease to exist. Private treaties and 
secret diplomacy among the giants of 
industry and the gobbling up of free and 
independent small enterprise are as 
alien to democracy on the economic 
front as they are in foreign affairs.” 

No doubt, some big business organ- 
izations do plan to expand after the war 
and will offer severe competition. That 
will be nothing new. Small 
men can point to decades of 
success during which such inroads have 
been attempted. The which 
small business men however, is 
whether Washington can curb this ten- 
dency without destroying the spirit of 
free enterprise under which small busi- 
ness has thrived. 

Meanwhile, during the war, big busi- 
ness and small business have cooperated 

; never before. Large producers in the 
war effort could have accomplished 
tle if they had not been backed up by 
subcontractors and suppliers. Produ 
tion methods found practical during the 
war will hardly be discarded after 


business 


business 


question 


ask, 


tory. Through continued cooperation, 
thousands of small businesses will be 
linked with big business on a profitable 


} 
Vasils 


Little business holds its own 


AS A matter of fact, small busin« 
has repeatedly shown that, in dirs 
competition with big business, it can 
hold its own. Emil Schram, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, has 
p ted this out: 

“Small business to a large extent is 
the basis of our free enterprise system. 
Large business units may have many 
1dvantages, but large business units 


like units of government, tend to settle 
into fixed grooves.” 

Every man has a natural impulse to 
consider the possibilities of 
programs in relationship to his 
prospects. So, some in_ businesses 
threatened by the probability that big 
business will offer difficult competition 
in postwar years will welcome every ef- 
fort by Washington to thwart 
such competition. 

Others will see more immediate 
ger in factors that are being avoided or 
soft-pedalled. Many business men, with 
unfond remembrances of wartime con- 
trols, will be ready to face any normal 
competition, if they can be freed of the 
forms and questionnaires of government 
supervision. 

A leading official of the Small 
Division of the Department of 
Commerce recently admitted that the 
small business man today is required to 
handle a volume of paper work far ex- 
ceeding anything ever required in the 
past 

“There is something this. 
Those of us who have been interested in 


Tt; ba al 
nationai 


own 


made 


dan- 


3usi- 


ness 


ironic in 
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small business problems have 
regarded axiomatic the statement 
that, ‘By and large the small busines, 
man is unable to keep Satisfactory rep. 


as 


ords.’ Yet this same small business Man 
who admittedly could not keep recopgs 
is today in the record-keeping businegs 
in a big way.” 

Continuous record-keeping, the filling 
out of numerous forms, submitting to 
the importunities of government off. 
cials, bowing down to a “papa-knows. 
best” policy, seem to be a concomitant 
of help from Washington. Business men 
feel justified in wondering if it is worth 


Politics may handicap 


MANAGED competition is only possible 


with fixed prices and standards of bugi- 
ness conduct dictated by Washington 
When the problem of small business 
s; looked upon as a political one, where. 

small business should be organized 
ot through its own efforts, but by 
Washington officeholders, business men 


with vision may be excused. for pre. 
free existence. 

Getting down to the di problems 
of the individual busin n, greater 
concern is felt over the manner in which 
local competition may be fostered and 

aintained at an unfair advantage from 
the Capitol 


There 


ferring their former 


rect 


ess n 


is no question that the future 
conomy of the country needs a vast in- 
in small enterprises. If this can 


r ? 


rease 


Ye accomplished through normal pro- 
cedures to fit consumer demands, every 
community and individual will benefit. 


Eric Johnston, president of the United 





States Chamber of Commerce 
all enterprise will be better off if “new- 
comers in multitudes” enter the field. 
The benefits will rapidly 
however, if so many newcomers are 
lured into the field as to throw the com- 
petitive picture out of joint. This can 
easily happen if federal liberality in- 
spires an unsound lending program. 
Lending to small business is already un- 
Mr. Maverick recently de- 


decrease 


der way. 
clared: 

“In the 12 months 
chairman, small business got 
000,000 in loans from SWPC, compared 
with aid amounting to $1,200,000,000 in 
the previous 16 months.” 

He told the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee that little business is 
suffering from a lack of long-term loans 
should make more of them.” 

In a recent he im- 
plied that loans for veterans should be 
guaranteed without regard to the usual 
that, in fact, all bars to 
government financing or guarantee of 
private financing should be let down. 

A group of editors against 
that possibility. As one said 

“The chief danger of government en- 
couraging and in cases actually 
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warned 


some 
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QUICKEST 
MOST EFFICIENT 
LEAST EXPENSIVE 







Speed Employee Training 
with ILLUSTRAVOX 


LLUSTRAVOX is the scientific 

training method ...a portable, in- 
expensive sound slidefilm projector 
uses records and slidefilm to present 
your exact and perfected training mes- 
sage . . . in attention-arresting pictures 
and spoken words. 


* & iilustravox is the one best way to 
explain your story to the men on the 
production or sales front. Plan now to 
train workmen, veterans and salesmen 
for production and selling jobs the 
Ilustravox way. 


* & Field-tested before the war by lead- 
ing industrial concerns, Illustravox 
efficiency was further proved in mili- 
tary training programs. 
Army and Navy training 
schedules were cut from as 
much as six months to six 
weeks! Illustravox assures 
greater retention value... 
quicker learning. 


* *& Most effective, easy 


Compact — to operate, dramatic, yet 


easy tocarry accurate to smallest 


2.2 ££ (SS a a is a a 


In all fields of training... 
the ONE BEST WAY 


details, the Illustravox is ideal for all 
types of training. Over 75% of all 
sound slidefilm instruments now in use 


are Illustravox! 


* *& & For further information on how 
you can best utilize Illustravox in solv- 
ing training problems write today to 
The Magnavox Company, Illustravox 
Division, Dept. NB-4, Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 





The ONE BEST WAY to train for: 


Increased production .. . this 
scientific training method expands 
your output quickly. 

improved employee relations 
... tells company policies as you 
want them explained. 


Introducing new products... 
reaches all phases of distribution, 
dramatically and effectively! 
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| loans 


subsidizing small business may be that 
this would encourage organization of 
many unsound enterprises. 
“If government undertakes long. 
term loans at reasonable rates for smal] 
| companies, many individuals lacking 
| technical knowledge and manageria] 
experience might be encouraged to 
strike out for themselves.” 
The fact that private banks are eager 
to advance money to worth-while enter. 
prises raises further questions as to the 
need for special government lending 
facilities, especially since many of the 
already made through govern. 
ment sources have been under condj- 
tions which financial groups regard as 
hazardous, or approximating those un- 
der which private banking institutions 
are prohibited by law to lend at all. 

How all this will affect the man in 
business today who hopes to remain in 
business tomorrow may be hard to say. 

A small business man, however, who 
owns a dry cleaning establishment, a 
restaurant, a real estate office or qa 
manufacturing concern supplying the 
needs of a restricted area, must look 
upon these plans with some misgiving. 

Straight competition on even terms is 
one thing. Government-sponsored com- 
petition may be something quite dif- 
ferent. 


Competition may be subsidized 


OBVIOUSLY, the government will make 
every effort to assure the success of 
the individuals it has backed with loans. 

As one business man expresses it: 

“I have a small business in a town of 
15,000 with a trading radius in which 
there are approximately 10,000 more 
people. I put my savings into the busi- 
ness, and after some years have built 
it up to the point where it meets most 
of the needs of the community and 
brings me a reasonable profit. I have 
some competition, certainly, but so far 
have managed to keep ahead of it and 
believe I can hold up my end in the 
future. 

“What worries me is the com] 
that the Government seems determined 
to foist upon our town. There has been 
nothing definite yet, but it is reported 
that some folks in Washington have in 
mind starting up not one, but two or 
three, business enterprises in my general 
line after the war by setting up young 
people in business. 

“This territory possibly might absorb 
one more competitive element, though 
it would be risky. Two or more addition- 
al concerns in this particular field would 
spell ruin for all of us 
the Government plans to keep giving 
the companies it starts a shot in the arm 


etition 


unless, of course, 


when things look bad. There is such a 
thing as the law of supply and demand, 


you know. 

“Now, it isn’t that I want to hog this 
field. Give me any straight competition, 
and I say, let the best man win 

“But, here is how I size up the plans 
from Washington. It seems to me that 
all a young fellow has to do, under the 
benevolent policies proposed, is to say 
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he'd like to get started in a certain field 
ina certain locality. What measures are 
to be taken to check up on his ability to 
swing the business or the capacity of the 
jocality to absorb the business without 
throwing present enterprise into bank- 
ruptey are not mentioned. 

“So the new business gets under way, 
packed with taxpayers’ money—my 
money. 

“Suppose the 
Then it Seems 
Government will 
money, My money, to 
petitor. 

“Perhaps I am exaggerating the situ- 
ation a bit, but that is the way I see it. 

‘JT am all for helping newcomers get 
a start in business. But I consider that 
this is a local job. Under the GI Bill of 
Rights, veterans have the Veterans Ad- 
ministration back of them to match the 
funds which are available for any sound 
enterprise from the local bankers. That 
seems to me to be 


business starts to slip. 
only natural that the 
jump in, with more 


Save my com- 


good business prac- 
tice.” 

Small business men are on the list for 
preferential treatment in obtaining sur- 
plus war goods. SWPC has been author- 
ized to direct the flow of surplus goods 
toward small business. Just how this 
will be done, whether new businesses 
established with governmental blessing 
will obtain surplus material while ex- 
isting small business stands on the side- 
line, has not been indicated. 

Business men feel there are 
ways in which the Government can help 
small business, but believe the assis- 
tance should be confined largely to ac- 


some 


tivities such as these 


1. Providing the 


dividual business, 


on an impartial basis, with facts and | 
data which could be collected and corre- 
lated only by a centralized body of ex- 
perts; 

2. Providing studies of modern meth- 
ods of accounting and record-keeping 
and accepted principles of industrial en- 
gineering 


research 
business 


ontinuous 
problems of small 
management policies, 
and finance, as well as 


3. Engaging in « 
into the 
which relate to 
taxation, credit 
to competitive marketing and merchan- 


dising. 


It would be hard to convince business 
men that they can get something for 


nothing—even from big-hearted Uncle 
Sam. They know well enough that the 
moment the Government does some- 


thing for one, it requires something of 
him in return. 

When Washington 
ington regulates—that’s 
It. 

As has been demonstrated in the field 
of agriculture, when the Government 
offers financial aid, the Government im- 
mediately steps in and takes charge of 
things, prescribing what can and cannot 
be done. 

The small business 
be regimented 


subsidizes, Wash- 
all there is to 


men prefer not to 
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YOU'LL HAVE TO 


WATCH YOUR 


PENNIES 


...IN THE PEACETIME COMPETITION 


With the coming of peace and a return to the American way of producing 
goods at a profit in highly competitive consumer markets you'll have to be 
certain that every step from initial blueprint and tool design, through the 
machining, stamping and assembly line, up to packaging and delivery is 
planned and executed with utmost efficiency and with the minimum of cost. 


In the production of war munitions Oiljak has maintained an enviable record 
of production of intricate parts and on time ldeliveries, in accordance with 
strict Government inspection—and has actually reduced the estimated and 
approved cost, thus saving the Government considerable sums, by skillful 
planning and supervision of the work. The same skills in metal manufactur- 

ing, improving designs and reducing costs are available 


sane . 


/ to manufacturers as they convert to peacetime merchan- 


> dise. It may transmit your penny savings into dollar profits 
ee to confer with us on any metal manufacturing problem. 


MACHINING * STAMPING * 


WELDING ¢ PLATING ° 


FINISHING * ASSEMBLING 


The OILJAK Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. © 


METAL MANUFACTURERS 


THE JOB COMPLETE .. . from blueprint to finished product 
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Send those orders, 

mail those letters, in 

Tension Envelopes. They seal quickly 

and stay sealed, assuring safe delivery 

whether they travel by land, sea or air. 
TENSION KNOWS HOW! 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
Des Moines14, la. * Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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Model No. 46 


Smooth or Antique Finish 
Dozens of handsome models 


STERNCREST 14K 
with 14K gold band $7.50 


AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 


If your dealer is tempor- 
grt? £omeg™ arily out of stock, 
> 


L 4 S ask again. 


Se PIPES 
i , 


Write for Booklet “Pointers on Pipes” FREE 
L&H Stern, Inc., Stern Bidg., 56 Pearl St., Bklyn1, N.Y. 
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In Peete 


IT PAYS 
TO BUY 
THE BEST! 







UNCONDITIONALLY GUARAN.- 
TEED, these are the finest staples ever produced 
. Perfected by SPEED’s Engineering Staff 


after years of development... They’re pre- 
cision-made—uniform in quality and in count 

. . Every staple on a strip is in accurate align- 
ment... GENUINE “SPEED” STAPLES achieve 
better, smoother penetration... And, being 
round wire, they are free from the film of ex- 
cess glue that collects on ordinary staples and 
which is a common cause of clogging. 


Speed Products Co. + Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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KARL WEBER, Management 


500 ROOMS 
FROM $3 


IN SAN FRANCISCO — 
HOTEL 


WHITCOMB 


MARKET AT EIGHTH 
The patrician among 


San tit a Hote!s 
HOTEL 


WASHINGTON 


GRANT AVE. AT BUSH 


in the downtown 
Shopping Centers 
Moderate Rates 
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Buy More 


WAR BONDS 
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Can Prosperity Be Dictated? 


(Continued from page 22 
arises as to how heavily it Would be 
to maintain such a floor—to 
draw upon womanpower in the postwar 
era to attain and maintain “full employ- 
ment” levels. Though girls by hundreds 
of thousands, as well as boys, go to 
work at 16, it is argued, the economic 
goals of the “full employment” program 
must contemplate the earning power, 
not of teen-agers, but of the 20-65 year 
age group, if other aims of the Economic 
Bill of Rights (the right of a good edu- 
cation, etc.) are to be realized. 
premise, applying to both 


On this 
sexes, it is maintained, it would be 


necessary to employ about 45 per cent 
of the women from 20 to 65 besides all 
the men in the same age range. Those 
who bring up these questions ask wheth- 
er such an employment load could be 


carried without throwing the traditional 
American home into complete disloca- 
tic 


Government domination seen 


AGAINST this backdrop, erected in the 


*» Sponsors and opponents 


of this full employment program det 


ts proposals and concepts. 

Critics view the Murray-O’Mahoney- 
Wagner-Thomas bill as merely the 1943 
National Resources Planning Board 
spending thesis put into legislat 





form, with 


emphasis trained upon a 
subsidizing of 


private employment i 
as necessarily to 
domination, if not actual 
control, over private enterprise. 

Sponsors declare that the bill is not 
that, but a program to support a fre: 
economy, not by government operation 
but through the agency of private 
terprise. 

It is a means of serving notice, crit- 
counter, that, unless private en- 
deavor leads to prosperity, public works 
and various kinds of government activ- 
ities or guarantees of private activities 
will step in and perhaps take over. They 
note that, despite today’s full employ- 
ment, there is a 50 per cent deficit in 
the budget, and add that even an outlay 
of, say $5,000,000,000 a year on public 
works (as much as has been conceived 
in past liberal planning) would provide 
about 2,500,000 jobs of a 50,000,000 
to 60,000,000 total objective. 

To raise public works as a bugaboo, 


such a way 


government 


increasé¢ 


en- 


ics 


only 


sponsors say, is to assume that such 
projects would be nonproductive. Rec- 
lamation programs in the West, they 


have established 
thriving communities producing rev- 
enue for the Government and income 
for the people. This bill, they add, should 
not be confused with a WPA program 
under which the Government paid sub- 
standard wages for nonproductive work, 
but seen as one intended to lay the 
for an active free-enterprise e 

Another question concerns the meas- 


cite as one example, 


basis 


onomy. 


890 


uring of 
wages drop, 


the postwar labor force. When 
it is pointed ou a second 
or third member of the family frequent. 


ly joins the labor force to augment the 





household income. When, on the other 
hand, wages rise materially, some peo- 
ple work who otherwise would relax 
For these reasons, opponents say, esti- 


mates of the labor force would be 
guesses at best. 

No more of a guess than the deter. 
mining of a tax rate, sponsors hold, 
Why assume, they ask, that the Con- 
gress would adopt a budget that would 


into the 
in homes 


labor force 


and schools? 


7 me Ea 
araw 


pec yple 


to be 


who 
The 


Il, 
ought 


bill is designed, they insist, to over. 
stimulate employment 

The ability of government bureaus 
to establish the proposed National 
Budget of job needs, is questioned, 
Critics recall that, dealing only with the 
I lirements of the federal Govern. 
ment, expenditures in the fiscal year 
1935 wer 14 per cent higher than 
budge estimates 1937 they were 
30 per « t higher 1938 32 per cent 


higher; and, in 1939, they went 27 per 


( tL Over ea l 
The answer is that there has never 
been per ect tax bill though both 
business and gover ent experts have 
contributed to the for lla. The issue 
the | s friends say, is not perfection 
but whether the Government will as- 
e a responsibility that business can- 
ot ssumis to prevent a nplete 
econ e collay 1 War produc- 
T T ( 


Too big to handle 


“DON’T forget,” said Senator O’Ma- 


honey in discussing these pros and 
cons, “that when the collapse of 1929 
took place President Hoover invited 





leaders of wg business to Washington 
and obtained their pledges to continue 
operations, but circumstances re too 


strong for them. They did not continue 
unemployment «< 
1e took a nose and gov- 
venue fell off to a trickle. 
repetition of this be pre- 
does not act, 
coordinator 


ope aly 
tional incon 
ernment re 
How can a 
vented if the 


ame 


na- 
dive 


Government 


AS gas sic as a 


and insurer ‘lank ill continue ?” 
Estimates of the} pote ntial cost of the 
program are lacking at official sources. 


From the 
as high as 
postwar 


the ; reach 
$40.000.000.000 bevond a 
budget which, by 


sidelines guesses 


“normal” 


some estimates, will run to around $20,- 
000,000,000 (publi c debt interest $6.- 
000,000,000: postwar armed forces, 


$6,000,000,000: veterans. 
to $3,000,.000.000: public works, $1,000,- 
000,000; support of agricultural prices, 
$1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000: social 
security and relief programs, $1,000,- 
000,000, and government departments, 
$2,000,000,000). 

Critics of the 


$2.000.000.000 


proposed program main- 
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tain that it 1s deficit financing. Sponsors 
reply that it is not, in the sense that the 
government would continue to pile up 
jebt regardless. They call it govern- 
ment investment in the stimulation of 
gnployment which, by maintaining the 
national income, would also maintain a 
market for all the goods and services 
that are the lifeblood of our economy 
snd which, in constant flow, would pro- 
juce the revenue that would pay off the 
debt. 

Opponents retort that they saw a 
jmilar shadow when the Townsend 
Plan, Which the Administration fought 
of, first approached. If the national in- 
some should be increased, say, from 
#110,000,000,000 to $150,000,000,000, they 
yold, the present tax system at high 
ates would yield only $15,000,000,000 
more in revenues; only around $10,000,- 
90,000 more if rates were reduced, as 
gme sponsors of the plan have sug- 


vested. 

In this program, its opponents say, 
yu have planned economy on the loose. 
“Just what is planned economy ?”’ its 
fiends inquire. They ask why, if eco- 
mic planning is bad, the entire on in- 
ustry, through the Petroleum Industry 


founcil for War, was recently recom- 
mending establishment of an interna- 


fonal oil commission to plan world 
ade in petroleum? It is the responsi- 
bility of Congr they add, to deter- 


mine between good and bad planning 
It is contended that this jobs-for-all 
sislation offers a solution of the em- 


jloyment problem because no force out- 
side the Government is sufficiently pow- 
rfulto keep the machinery going, when 


tis about to run down, in an actual or 
threatened slump. 

The RFC was set up in the Hoover 
Administration Senator O’Mahoney 
pints out, to pour government funds 
nto the economic machinery at the top, 
while the pending program is to use 
wernment power at the bottom. 

Upon these premises the advocates 
ud opponents square off 
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On April 3, 1860—some 43 years after Fire 
Association of Philadelphia had been founded— | famous parent company of Fire Association 
the Pony Express made its dramatic first run | Group, now in its 128th year, life has been long 
between Sacramento, California, and St. Joseph, |} and full and distinguished by an all-absorbing 
Missouri. For the Pony Express, life was short | interest in the public good. 


. Service terminating in 1861. But for the 








1945 — APRIL hath 30 days **On to Tokio]”’ 





ASTRONOMICAL] 1—S0.— €aster Sundap 
CALCULATIONS 2—M. — 1840, Emile Zola, French novelist, born. 


3—Tu.— Today, property insurance rates are 40% lower 
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EASTERN STANDARD TIME than in 1914. This is an all-time low! 
| «64 W. — 1882, repeating shotgun patented. 
are. |—— = = ——_— —— 5—Th.— € Last Quarter, 2:18 P.M., E. S.T. 

1 | 5:50 | 6:18 | 5:48 | 6:21] 6—Fr.— “ ARMY DAY , 
4 eo rie , oat om 7—Sa. — 1927, demonstration of television, N.Y. C. ‘ 
18 5:33 6:27 | 528 | 6:33 | 8—Su.—1513, Ponce de Leon landed in Florida. y 
21 | 5:28 | 6:30 | 5:21 | 6:37] 9—M.—1943, 27,000 tircs destroyed in skating rink, ||¥ 


ae ~ — ! ae —_ used for Govt. storage, Sacramento, Calif. 
apr, | Latitude +40 | Latitude ora 10—Tu.— 1790, U.S. patent system sct up by Congress. 
Bae | oe [38 | oe 11—W. — 1917, Hoover appointed food commissioner. 
6 5:37 6: 5:33 | 6:3: — —_ ew oon, : ° es owe £e 
+b ab i ber — @ 1870, Metropolitan Muscum of Art incor- 
21 | 5:14 | 6:44 | 5:06 | 6:52 | 13—Fr.—__ porated, N.Y. C. 
| | 6:49 | 4:58 | 6:58 | 14Sa. PAN AMERICAN DAY 


26 | 5:07 
Latitude +30° | Latitude +40° | 15—Sp.— 1912, S.S. Titanic went down—1513 lives lost. 
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" moon- | Moon- | moon- | MooN- 1 16—M,— 1944, Moscow announced recapture of Yalta. < 
1 | 9:53 | 8:13 |10:13 | 7:56 17—Tu.— Only 2%8c of each premium dollar paid to stock || 
> lene len ke | nae laeae fire insurance companies goes for profits! 4 
7 | 2:24 | 1:09 | 2:48 |12:46 | 18S—W. — 1942, Doolittle raid on Japanese mainland. 
7 ree — rea ie! 19—Th.— d First Quarter, 2:46 A. M., E.S.T. + 
Til 13 | 6:38 | 7:57 | 6:27 | 8:114 20—Fr. — 1775, sicge of Boston began. ¢ 
15 | 8:08 |10:13 | 7:46 10:38 | 21__Sq,.__753 B.C,, founding of Rome. 4 
19 |11:45 | 1:06 {11:19 | 1:32 | 22—Su,—1915, Ist use of poison gas by Germans—Y pres. 
= 4 te te o 23—M. — 1564, birth of William Shakespeare. , 
25 | 5:09 | 4:40 | 5:12 | 4:40 | 24—To.— 1800, Library of Congress established. : 
oF | oe | oat) oe | eiat | 25—W. — 1898, war declared agains: Spain. , 








26—Th.— 1900, $15,000,000 fire— Ottawa and Hull, Ont. 
To obtain local times of sunrise and sun- | 37 _ Fp. — *>) Full Moon, 5:33 A.M., E. S.T. 


set: for longitudes other than the stand- 


ard time meridians ‘i.e., 75°, 90°, 100°, | 28—Sa,— =’ If you haven’t had your property insurance 


and 120°, for Eastern, Centra!, Mountain, 


and Pacific Standard Time), decrease the reviewed recently, call your Agent or Broker now! 


time four minutes for each degree east 


of the standard meridian, or increase the 29 —_ Su. — 192 l » Fiume scized by Fascisti. 
me fou i 2s fo th d st 8 
of the standard meridan. | 3O—M.— 1803, Louisiana purchased from France. 


OBSERVATION for April: With coverage shrunken by the war-caused rise in re- 


placement prices, all too many people would find themselves 
srievously out of pocket if they had to replace property today. 
A J I ) F propert) 


MORAL for April: Protect yourself from the penalties of shrunken cove 


-, —see your Agent or Broker at once! 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


Fire Association of Philadelphia 
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Fis A Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company Si Philadelphia National Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF i SINCE 1817 
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Sizing up the Building Boom 


By DONN LAYNE 












EEC 
AMERICA’S construction pros- 
pects for the postwar period 
are super-bright, but a little 


realistic thinking on the sub- 


ject seems to be in order: 


From 1920 THROUGH 1940, 
America’s annual volume of 
construction averaged 15 per 
cent of national income—11 
per cent for new building, 
four per cent for mainte- 
nance and repairs. 

Many people believe that 
after victory our national in- 
come will be about $140,000,- 
000,000 a year at ’43 price 
levels. 

They then go on to reason 
that if, after the war, we can 
maintain the same relation 
between volume of construc- 
tion and national income as 
we averaged from ’20 to ’40, 
our construction will total $21,000,000,- 
000 a year. Broken down, that’s $15,- 
400,000,000 for new building and $5,600,- 
000,000 for maintenance. 

Sounds simple. 

But to accomplish this we would have 
to beat our best peacetime construction 
year (1927—$11,608,000,000) by at least 
90 per cent. At 1940 converted cost 
levels, we would have to beat the ’20 
to ’40 average annual volume of con- 
struction by 262 per cent. 

To achieve such a goal would require 
3,150,000 workers the year round. That's 
85 per cent more on-the-site workers 
than were employed on the average 
from 1929 to ’43. 

If construction were to reach $21,000, - 
000,000 a year, that volume would be 
sufficient to rebuild the entire nation in 
about ten years—brick, plank and rivet! 

All this warrants a closer glimpse of 
what actually may be expected of con- 
struction when peace comes: 


Housing: Records show that private 
work formerly accounted for about 80 


82 


When we went to war, permanent new house construction fell off nearly 


50 per cent. After victory, we'll need at least 2,300,000 new homes 


per cent of the total dollar volume of 
construction, but in late years the trend 
has been toward a larger proportion of 
publicly financed construction. After the 
war the ratio is expected to be about 
66 per cent private building and 34 per 
cent public. If that happens, postwar 
private construction should total some 
$13,860,000,000 a year. 

Nonfarm residential building usually 
accounts for approximately half of all 
peacetime private construction. During 
the prosperous ’20’s, the construction in- 
dustry averaged 700,000 new houses a 
year. Immediately before Pearl Harbor 
(1939-’40) it averaged 600,000 a year. 
When we went to war, permanent new 
house construction fell off nearly 50 per 
cent. After victory the demand for new 
housing will be the largest ever. 

According to private builders, the pic- 
ture looks something like this: 

Returning married service men and 
families which have been living doubled- 
up during the war will require about 
1,500,000 new houses. Caring for new 
families, and replacing houses de- 
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stroyed by fire and other hazards each 
year, will call for an additional 500,000 
new houses. 

Thus we have a backlog of some 2,- 
000,000, nonfarm houses. 

This, added to the demand for more 
than 300,000 new farm homes, gives us 
a conservative estimated need for at 
least 2,300,000 new houses to be built as 
soon after the war as possible 
at an accelerating rate of 500,000 to 
850,000 annually for four years o 
more. 

Various public housing officials claim 
there is dire need for no less than 
1,000,000 new nonfarm homes and apart- 
ment units a year for the next ten years, 
plus the improvement or replacement 
of 400,000 substandard units, and the 
modernization of 200,000 to 400,000 
farm homes a year. 

Furthermore, these same public off- 
cials propose that one-third of the new 
or reconstructed units should be of the 
type to rent for less than $30 a month 
to meet the needs of the lower-income 
families. Construction of these units, 
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Somewhere on New York Central... 
there’s an industrial site with exactly the advantages your 
new plant or warehouse needs. A central location in the 
fullest sense. 


CENTRAL TO MARKETS, because your products travel direct 
via New York Central to 43% of U. S. cities over 250,000... 
America’s greatest concentration of buying power. 


CENTRAL TO MANPOWER, because on New York Central 


your plant is in the home area of skilled mechanical, electrical, 
chemical and textile workers...64% of all U. S. factory labor. 


CENTRAL TO FOREIGN TRADE, because New York Central 
links your plant with the great modern ports that handle 80% 
of all U. S. Atlantic Coast imports and exports. 


CENTRAL TO RESOURCES, because the New York Central area 
offers not only coal, low-cost electricity, and abundant industrial 
water supplies... but also America’s greatest volume and variety 
of semi-finished materials. 


CENTRAL TO TRANSPORTATION, because the “Great Steel 


Fleet” of 800 daily passenger trains gives your executives and 
Sales force fast, modern service, throughout the New York 
Central area. 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT PLANT SITES 
ON NEW YORK CENTRAL 


write or telephone the Industrial Representatives 
listed below. They know the strategic territory 
served by this Railroad. Let them help you find 
your central location...confidentially...and with 
a maximum time saving for your war-burdened 
executives. 


BOSTON .. . SouthStation . . A. E. CROCKER 
CHICAGO . LaSalle St. Station . H.W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI . 230 East Ninth St. . G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT .. Central Terminal .. A. B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH . P.&L.E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . 466 Lexington Ave. . W.R. DALLOW 
In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent 


V_NEW YORK 
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This catalog shows 
how to increase 


your PROFITS 





Time wasted eats into 
your profits. Teletalk 
Intercommunication 
saves those quarter- 
hours it takes to check 
details on a job, to 
handle “will calls’’ 
and alterations, to get 
information on credits 
and shipments, to an- 
swer the thousand 
and one questions in 
the day’s routine. 


Models 105 and 110; 
are particularly 
suited for small of- 
fices, service organ- 
izations, retail stores 
or small factories. 


To Operate: Turn 
combination ‘‘on- 
and-off” switch and 
volume control to left. 
Indicator light will 
show when unit is on. Turning further to 
left reduces volume. 





To Select Station: Turn selector switch (as 
shown) to station to be called. When turned 
to ‘‘all’’ on Model 
105, all stations can 
be communicated 
with at one time. 


To Talk: Press down 
“talk-listen’’ switch 
(as shown). Hold , 
down while talking. 


To Listen: Release “talk-listen’’ switch, 
which automatically returns to normal po- 
sition. 





Teletalk is easy to install; operates from the 
light circuit; quickly pays for itself in the 
time and profits saved. There is practically | 
no limit to the service available. Teletalk | 
Systems can be provided for two-suite offices 
or the largest manufacturing plant. Many 
types of business can secure priority now. 


Send for this illustrated catalog at once and 
find out how you can save time and steps 
and increase your profits with a modern 
Teletalk System. 

Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western 


Electric Company, Incorporated, and Amer 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Let's All Back the Attack e . 4 


Buy Extra War Bonds \ 


WEBSTER 
ELECTRIC 


Racine, Wis., U. S. A. « Est. 1909 » Export 
Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New York (16), N. Y. 
Cable Address: “ARLAB” N.Y. C. 
“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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| ings 


they say, 
lic funds. 

If postwar annual income reaches 
$140,000,000,000 and postwar activity 
follows past experience, nonfarm resi- 
dential building (half the private 
construction total) would come to 
$6,930,000,000—enough to build 693,000 
ten-thousand dollar homes. 

Those who try to be realistic think 
the construction industry would deserve 
a big pat on the back if, during the first 
five years after victory, it could average 
$4,000,000,000 annually for nonfarm 
housing, plus maybe $350,000,000 a year 
for farm homes—some 3,400,000 dwell- 
ing units in five years. As for additions, 
alterations and major repairs of all 


should be subsidized with pub- 


| housing types, the first postwar year’s 


|volume is not expected to exceed $700,- 
000,000. 


Private non-residential: Over a long 
pull we can expect expenditures for the 
construction of new (or supplemen- 
tary) commercial and industrial build- 
including religious, private edu- 
cational and social buildings, as well as 
privately owned utility buildings—will 
a trifle more than one-quarter of 


the private construction volume. Hence, 


EDWARD P. PALMER, 


Works and Construction: 


hamper state and 
financial independence. 


the bill. 


assure economy. 


current statistics on 


tion. 


tivity. 
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this portion of the total, under a pogt. 
war national income of $140 ,000,000.. 
000 would be $3,465,000,000 a year. 

According to F. W. Dodge Corpora. 
tion, a backlog of more than $10,500. 
000,000 in this type of construction 
awaits the availability of manpower 
and materials. In addition, the retgj 
trade would like to spend more thay 
$1,000,000,000 for modernizing stop, 
fronts and interiors. 

Construction, excluding buildings, py 
privately owned utilities (communica. 
tions, gas, light, power and transporta. 
tion services’) amounted to 18 per cent 
of the private total spent between 1915 
and ’43. If this ratio is maintained after 
the war, this type of activity would ac. 
count for $2,494,800,000 worth of new 
work a year. At present, private utili. 
ties have plans for spending about 
$3,000,000,000 on construction during 
the first four years after V-day. 

For the 29 years preceding 1944, farm 
service buildings (not homes) were 
constructed at the average rate of $295.. 
300,000 a year—a little more than five 
per cent of all private construction. 
Following the same rate of expenditure 
under the postwar goal would raise the 
figure to $693,000,000 a year. Present 


The Chamber’s Recommendations 


chairman of the Construction and 
Civic Development Department Committee of the National 
Chamber, recently made these recommendations while testifying 
on postwar planning before the House Subcommittee of Public 


1, Federal Government should finance only those public 
works which lie within its jurisdiction. 


2. Federal tax structure should be revised so as not to 
local 


governments in achieving 


3. Congressional scrutiny of federal public works projects 
should be broadened to assure better consideration of 
needs, costs, and ability 


of the taxpayers to meet 


4, Competitive contracts should be more widely used to 


5.State and local governments should cooperate with 
the federal Government in advance planning of public 
works, to be ready for transition period when materials 
are available and additional employment essential. 


6. Federal Government should collect and make available 
construction 
ployment as a first step toward stabilizing construc- 


volume and em- 


7. Private construction should be stimulated by revising 
tax policies to remove deterrents to expanding ac- 
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Courtesy of the University 
Museum of the University 
of Pennsy!vanic 
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Scientists who dig in ruins say it took 
an Egyptian scribe at least 18 hours 
to carve out the list of oxen. geese, 
breads, green eye paints, and jars of 
unguent on these 3800-year-old lime- 
sone tablets. 

Some American business forms are 
forms 


almost as complicated! Fou 


where two might do, six typings in- 
and 
poor organization all add up to higher 


labor and material costs. 
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Inc.. 


Moore offers 


\merican business proved ways to 


Business Forms, 
simplify business forms and proce- 
dures. Moore studies your operation; 
recommends forms that will speed the 
process, save time and floor space; 
prints the forms and supplies them in 
lots of hundreds or millions, to any 
part of the country. 

The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 


ship. Now they combine under the 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


Wt Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 

















Moore name — forming the largest 
company of its kind in the world. They 
offer a fund of business form experi- 
ence unequaled anywhere. 

A Moore specialist in your own field 
is ready to call on you now. The wayside 
store or the corporation with branches 
everywhere can listen profitably as he 
speaks. For immediate information, 
get in touch with the headquarters of 
your nearest Moore division, as listed 
below, or its local office, 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. SY MW. AYER 
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| backlog for this type of activity igs est}. 


* PUBLIC POWER aad 29" 
After the war, private non-residep, 


tial construction, both commercia] and 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE industrial—including additions, alters, 
are tions, modernization and major repairs 

. —will be doing well if it can reach 

P| RINE fF Ss e | $1,500,000,000 the first year and increag 

L#L | gradually to $2,500,000,000 within fi 


years. 


Public construction: During all ey. 
cept war years, expenditures for pyp. 
licly financed construction can be gen. 
erally expected to run about one-thirg 
of the total volume of new work. If tha 
ratio is resumed in the postwar years 
and if national income reaches $149. 
000,000,000, then public expenditures 
for construction may total $7,140,009. 
000 annually—with new work running 
around $5,236,000,000. : 

As a rule something like half of such 
appropriations go for highway cop. 
struction. Already Congress has passed 
a bill calling for $1,000,000,000 annually 
to be spent on highways during the first 
three postwar years, the states to put 
up 50 per cent of the funds. 

Less than half of our state and local 
| authorities are already contemplating 

public works projects which now total 

$13,000,000,000; but only seven per cent 
of the plans are completed. 

Government-owned utilities, indus. 

trial buildings, reclamation, flood con- 
trol, rivers and harbors, and other pub- 
| lic projects—mostly federal—are ex. 
| pected to total some $900,000,000, all of 
T he public power developments of TVA furnish private industry abundant | Seger are to be finished as soon as possi- 
| Dle after victory. 
Furthermore, Navy and military con- 
potential of 18 billion kwh. This partnership of public power and private | struction may be expected to assume 








hydroelectric power at the lowest rate in Eastern America with a postwar 


enterprise makes possible lower production costs to meet postwar competition, | sTeater importance and volume in the 
years ahead—possibly at the rate of 
$150,000,000 annually—for several years 

| power is only one of the many advantages offered by Tennessee sa col 
; aes nie advantages liste : a Summing up the postwar construction 
plant locations. Check the other basic advantages Mates. Write for specific picture, it is readily apparent that the 
information and survey relating to your particular requirements. Ask for demand for different types of projects 
illustrated book: “Tennessee—Land of Industrial Advantages.” would easily meet the new-work goal of 
$15,400,000,000 a year plus a repair and 
maintenance goal of $5,600,000,000—for 








a few years, anyway. But it is well to 
Basic Advantages to Plant Locations in Tennessee remember that the industry has never 
before, in peacetime, been : > 
4< An unsurpassed variety of «Huge coal reserve iking + Cooperative skilled and semi- a Ze 1 peat 7 rt ' en bl. to double 
major industrial minerals and possible economical steam-power killed native-born labor the preceding year’s business. Last 
agricultural products. generation. % — year’s construction volume was not 
er. ee wee nee quite $4,000,000,000. 
# Solent waterway system of onl yun terminals, Further, various planners have often 
three great ers for low-cost ene Sue : at if 0 . . 
ieepaaentethen to Midwest, Gulf, * Ideal living conditior for pointed out that if each segment of our 
and World ports. + Excellent railwa oth employer and employee. | economy—agriculture, amusement, dis- 
and airline transp * | tribution, insurance and finance, manu- 
» Ind Sta tax st t NO ° * 
* Central location permitting personal earnings or sales tax facturing, mining, transportation and 
24-hour delivery to more thap * Opportunity for t a others—were to increase its 1940 em- 
51% of the Nation’s popula- semblage of W teria r *« State and municipal ern- by : 9 
tion. manufactured part ments friendly to industry. ploy ment requirements by 30 per cent, 
, | about 59,000,000 workers would be 
needed. If this were done, the construc- 








tion industry’s share would be 2,672,000 


Tennessee Industrial Planning Council jobs. On the other hand, a construction 


743 State Office Bldg. Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


roal of $21,000,000,000 a year would 
call for some 3,500,000 on-site workers 

an employment increase of 70 per 
cent instead of 30! 


Some dubious thoughts: Regardless 
of the tremendous needs for more hous- 
ing, slum improvement, limited-access 
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expressways, water and sanitation facil- | 
ities, school and industrial buildings and 
other new structures—not to mention | 
improvement and repair requirements— 
no new construction records will be made 
if certain bottlenecks slow up the work. 

Spokesmen for the industry claim 
that, one year after V-day, it will have | 
the capacity to operate at a rate which 
will provide 2,400,000 on-site jobs and 
to stimulate the employment of 5,000,000 
others off the site. But it can only do this 
if plans and specifications are drawn up 
in advance so that an immediate start 
can be made on hundreds of projects 
when conditions permit. 

Local and state law-makers must act 
quickly to place their planning, zoning, 
building codes, taxation and condemna- 
tion procedures and health regulations 
in good order. 

Excessive federal controls and regula- 
tions may well suffocate many postwar | 
construction programs, particularly by 
causing a scarcity of construction 
equipment, and certain supplies and 
materials. Moreover, the 16 differ- 
ent federal housing agencies are caus- 
ing confusion among the small builders, 
and the small-home finance companies. 

Before the war, and during it, federal 
housing authorities have finished project 
after project, only to throw them into a 
“‘no-man’s land” of jurisdiction—where 
no one is responsible for their operation, 
cost or maintenance 





Brighter side: The savings of indi- 
viduals and unincorporated enterprises 
during the past six years (1939-’44) 
total almost $126,000,000,000. Before 
victory this will increase. Most of these 
savings will be more or less liquid, 
readily available for payments on con- 
sumer goods, new homes, alterations 
and other construction needs. 

In addition to individual savings 
some 37 states now hold reserves ex- 
ceeding $2,200,000,000. Numerous muni- 
cpalities have also set up substantial 
reserves. 

The credit position of many states 
and local governments, especially as to 
short-term obligations, is splendid. 

All this adds up to some “better days” 
ahead. The record shows that, down 
through the years, expenditures for con- 
sruction are high when the value of the 
total national pro duct and the levels of 
real income are high thus encouraging 
the expansion not only of industrial | 
and commercial facilities and new hous- 
ing, but also institutions, highways, san- 
iiation, drainage and other projects 
contributing to the general welfare. 

Nevertheless, good or bad, high or 
low, the construction industry, although 
may be in for some sudden adjust- 
ments (more prefabrication, new tech- | 
niques and materials and a larger per- | 
centage of off-site man-hours per job), 
will, without a doubt, continue to con- 
sist of mainly general contractors, 
Special-trade (sub-) contractors, and 
builders, large and small—none of 
Whom would willingly risk putting a 
Worker on the pay roll without a rea- 
sonable chance to meet the wage. 
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4 Prtendly Suggestion 


Repair and replacement cost is steadily rising. 
Fire losses have reached the highest peak in years. 


We strongly recommend that you review your present in- 
surance status with your local agent who will gladly make 
a survey of your needs and submit his recommendations. 


THESE RESOURCES 
PROTECT OUR POLICYHOLDERS 


121st ANNUAL STATEMENT 
as of December 31,1944 
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Securities carried at $3,431,436.01 in the above state- 
ment are deposited as required by law. 


On the basis of December 31, 1944 Market Quotations 
for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the total admitted 
assets and surplus would be increased by $1,095,053.66. 
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Alfa automatic 
Cutting Machines 


Save 





ANY processors and converters 

of sheet materials, even those of 
rubber or impregnated materials, use 
ALFA automatic cutting machines to 
save labor, improve the final product 
and reduce costs. 
ALFA Cutters, with which other me- 
chanisms of proven performance are 
incorporated, perform many opera- 
tions automatically, thus shortcutting 
otherwise long and cumbersome pro- 
duction methods. 


What processing problems that include 
cutting do you have? Let us simplify 


them with ALFA Automatic Machines. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


.Alfa Machine Company 


Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


Eastern Representative 
Spadone Mach. Co. Inc., 10 E. 43rd St., New York 17 








Light— Where and When| 
You Need It 


Delivers bright beam half a mile long or 
bright diffused light in one spot. Strong, 
rugged, long-lived, inexpensive. Useful in a 
thousand ways in industry. Dry cell or stor- 
age battery operated models. Send for cat- 
alog and ask for name.of nearest distributor, 
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Baldwin Locomotive Steams Up 


(Continued from page 31) 

ended and prosperity continued for a 
time. Baldwin had expanded its activi- 
ties. To the original Baldwin company 
had been added, in addition to the 
Standard Steel Works, the companies 
known as the I. P. Morris, Southwark, 
Cramps, De La Vergne, Pelton, Whit- 
comb, and Midvale. Like Baldwin, 
Southwark and Cramps had their be- 
ginnings in Philadelphia more than a 
century earlier. 

Business stopped growing. Business 
stopped. The 19 acres in the business 
center of Philadelphia had been counted 
on as a salable asset in the process of 
expansion. It proved to be unsalable ex- 
cept at unwise prices. 

Baldwin went through 77-B. This was 
more than a business calamity. It was 
a tragedy. The whole business firma- 
ment felt the shock. 

Today Baldwin is out of debt. Not 
even a bond issue, except a tiny one 
which was never offered for sale, stands 
between the profits and the stockhold- 
ers. It has abandoned the one-crop pol- 
icy of its first formative century. Per- 
haps in future years the world may not 
buy many locomotives. Not even today’s 
great Diesels and the Diesel-electrics 
and the steam turbines which are haul- 
ing unbelievable loads at incredible 
speeds when speed is required. A new 
gas-turbine engine is being studied. 

“It’s the next thing in sight,” said 
President Ralph Kelly. “It might take 
us ten years to perfect it—work out the 
bugs.” 

Baldwin engineers are particularly 
proud of the four-cylinder Duplex loco- 
motive now serving the Pennsylvania 
tailroad in high-speed passenger serv- 
ice. It not only adds miles per hour but 
takes a good deal of the chug out of 
riding. A still newer development 
whose potentialities are not yet fully 
known—is the direct-drive steam tur- 
bine locomotive, the first of its kind to 
be built in the United States. Built with 
the collaboration of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, which 
supplied the turbines, it opens a new 
field in steam locomotive research. 

Baldwin and Westinghouse collabora- 
ted in building electric locomotives for 
he first extensive railroad electrification 
in the United States. This was for the 
N. Y. N. H. and H. in 1907. Perhaps the 
most notable examples of the electric 
locomotive in use today are those which 
serve the Pennsylvania Railroad be- 


one 


|tween New York and Washington and 


west on the main line as far as Harris- 
burg, Pa. Many of them are Baldwin- 
Westinghouse engines, The first Bald- 
win-Westinghouse main-line Diesel-elec- 
tric has recently been put in service. It 
is a 2,000 horsepower unit suitable for 
freight or passenger service. 

For heavier traffic two or three such 
units can be coupled, forming either a 
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4,000 or a 6,000 horsepower locomotive. 

The list of other things Baldwin has 
to sell covers—as it seems to the lay 
mind—most of the heavy things that 
are built of steel and its affiliates. ay 
kinds of engines, of course, for use on 
land and sea. Forgings, castings and 
rolled products on Standard Steel’s 879 
acre plant at Burnham, Pa.; brasges 
and copper alloys and compositions at 
Cramps; the largest output of bronze 
ship propellers in the U. S., as well as 
the largest propellers; hydraulic equip. 
ment including some of the largest pow- 
er turbines ever built; refrigerator 
equipment; specially designed heavy 
machines at the Southwark plant; and 
steel castings and weldless steel tires at 
Midvale, which is the one member of 
the group that is not wholly owned by 
Baldwin. In its history is the first con- 
tract for gun forgings of open hearth 
steel ever placed with an American pro- 
ducer by the U. S. Navy. 

The list covers three pages in a Bald- 
win booklet. The items are too many to 
count. The Baldwin plan is to be ready 
for whatever may follow the peace, 
Diversification is the watchword for 
after the war. 


Sample of American business 


ALL of which adds up to evidence that 
3aldwin simply could not happen any- 
where else. It is American business seen 
in a giant mirror. The man who would 
be a pessimist about America’s tomor- 
row should make a tour of the plant. It 
is probable that every other great enter- 
prise of the day has gone through expe- 
riences which at least roughly parallel 
that of the Baldwin Locomotive Com- 
pany. The inflow of business occasioned 
by the war has had much to do with the 
present position of all, but back of that 
immediate prosperity is American 
teamwork. The heads of the many divi- 
sions know their business. Then they 
are held responsible. 

Over all is the management. 

During those years in which Baldwin 
was becalmed—the doldrum decade—a 
kind of paralysis: had crept into the 
company. That may be an unkind thing 
to write, but it appears to be the truth. 
3aldwin was not the only great corpora- 
tion to suffer. Few sales were being 
made, and selling is the lifeblood of 
business. It not only brings in money, 
but it keeps all hands on their toes. A 
sale is a warranty of quality and a boost 
to ambition. When no are made 
the spirit goes out of even the best cor- 
poration ever put together. 

The heads of the Baldwin departments 
met at regular intervals and made sad 
reports. Presently books of rules had 
somehow developed. The watchword 
was discipline. Each man in the plant 
knew what he was expected to do, when, 
how, and how much. It was almost 4 
goose-stepping. It did not seem worth 


sales 
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while to do anything else. There was 
nothing else to do. 

Then Charles E. Brinley was called in. 

He had been the president of the 
American Pulley Company which was a 
gmall affair compared to the huge Bald- 
win. Various directorates evidence the 
preadth of his personal operations— 


General Steel Castings, Penn Mutual | 


Life, Philadelphia Electric, and Midvale 
among them—he is a Chestnut Hiller, 
which in Philadelphia is a guarantee of 
many very sound things as well as 
social standing. 

He has the figure of a guardsman. 
Tall, trim, straight backed, alert. His 
hair is gray, he wears a closely cropped 
gray mustache. His blue eyes are notice- 
ably bright and his gaze direct. His 
manner is that of the successful execu- 
tive. Crisp, good-tempered, decisive. His 
mouth is firm, rather thin-lipped, with a 
suggestion of humor. The door of his 
office as chairman of the board is open 
to everyone who has business with him. 
Insome companies the position of chair- 
man of the board is an honor conferred 
on a faithful servant who has grown 
tired. 

Not that way 
pany. 

In 1938 the directors of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Company cast about for a 
policy maker who would be a reviving 
influence. Their eyes fell on Brinley. He 
had started with American Pulley as 
timekeeper and worked his way up 
Business knew him. He had been active 
in civil affairs. He had ideas. But he was 
60 years old. Many business men begin 
to think of retirement when they reach 
that age. Brinley was full of energy as 
a dynamo. When the Baldwin directors 
approached him he said, “Yes.” 

“I'm only 60 years old,” he said. “I'd 
like to do one big job before I quit.” 


at the Baldwin Com- 


New company policy 


HE BEGAN as executive vice president. 
The first thing he did—the very first 
thing—-was to throw away the books of 
rules. Then he called in the heads of de- 
partments. 

“From here on you are on your own,” 
he said. “Come to me when you ars 
puzzled or need help. I'll fix the com- 
pany’s policy. That’s what I am here for. 
You get out the goods. If you can’t do it 
I'll get someone else. The responsibility 
ison your shoulders.” 

Brinley knew what was going on. He 
graduated from Yale in the academi« 
course in 1900 and in the engineering 
course in the Sheffield Scientific school 
in 1901. His active life had been spent 
in contact with engineers and engineer- 
ing. No one wants to fool him. His men 
say it would be a hard thing to do. 

Baldwin took on new life. The trend 
was strongly toward Diesels but Brin- 
ley realized that steam was not done. 
Many coal roads prefer steamers for 
obvious reasons. Some of the later types 
are as impressive as ocean liners. Some 
used on the Duluth, Missabe and Iron 
Range road weigh more than 1,000,000 
pounds, tender included. The 1,008-mile 
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ELECTRONICS... / 





| ace workin’ on the wtbwat 





One OF 


‘Train Three-One-One to yardmaster ... Train 
Three-One-One to yardmaster ...” Yes, radio 
communication has been tested, and it's work- 
ing on the ROCK ISLAND LINES. 





Almost a year ago, ROCK ISLAND was the first railroad to 
receive its own permit from the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to test radio in connection with the operation of its 
trains. Regular installations were made, engineer-to-conductor- 
to-flagman, train-to-yardmaster. 


The ROCK ISLAND LINES established an Electronics Depart- 
ment. Experiments also include transmission of written messages 
in facsimile by radio, induction and radio telephone between 
engine and caboose and between stations and moving trains, 
portable short-wave radios that automatically bridge gaps in 
storm-damaged communication lines...and microwave-radar 
developments. 


This is another practical example of the working of ROCK 
ISLAND LINES’ Program of Planned Progress. Yesterday’s plan- 
ning provided a war-ready transportation system which is do- 
ing its wartime job with notable efficiency. Today’s planning 
tomorrow! 


will provide finer, safer, swifter transportation . . . 







Keep Your War Bonds 
. and Buy More! 


Rock 
Island 


AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL 


UNITED FOR 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


VICTORY 
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Need Figure Work Experts? 











It is a proven fact that on a Fridén 
Calculator anyone in your office can be- 
come a Figure Work Expert after only 15 
minutes of instruction on any specific 
problem. Contact your local Fridén Repre- 
sentative for complete information regard- 
ing these Calculators which are AVAIL- 
ABLE, when applications for delivery have 
been approved by War Production Board. 

Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 


able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 


run of the North Coast Limited, one of 


+ the longest in the world, is done without 


changing locomotives. 

Tenders on some of the heavies carry 
25,000 gallons of water. In 1921, 169 
pounds of coal were required to hay 
1,000 tons one mile. Today the same 
work can be done with 114 pounds 
3aldwin has built 115 locomotives in g 
single month. The company will book 
up to 125. In its 114 years of life, some. 
one with an eye for figures has stateg 
the company has averaged one engine 
every 14 hours, day and night. After the 
First War hundreds of locomotives were 
put through the shops for repair. 

Of course, war demands were respon- 
sible in part for Baldwin’s present pros. 
perity. The Army and Navy wanted 
everything. Ordnance was built, tanks 
constructed, and engines and then more 
engines. Because no water is to be found 
on the desert, Baldwin turned out Diesels 
for the African campaign. 

All this under the constant pressure 
from which all American manufactur- 
ers were suffering at that time. There 
were no men—during the depression the 
working force had been scattered. Bald- 
win took in every man to be found— 
clerks, farmers, bartenders, cab drivers 

and trained them. Somehow, by some 
extraordinary tempering of the mind, 
they did the work required and did it 
well. By their side worked hundreds of 
women: 

“Just as good as the men at. their 
jobs,” says President Ralph Kelly, Har- 
vard 1909, Westinghouse, and _ sailor. 
During the First World War he was a 
lieutenant in the Navy and he still looks 
it. Square, muscular, blue-eyed, bronzed. 
He is in charge of the operations of the 
company’s many plants, subject to the 


| policy-making of Chairman Brinley. He 


is particularly proud of the record of the 


| women as operators of cranes. They 


pick up ton-weights as though they were 
needles. They are cool-headed and pre- 
cise. He is at some pains to select pleas- 
ant jobs for them—not easy jobs—but 
jobs in which 

“The men will let them alone.” 


Fair to the workmen 


HE IS not paternal, because no work- 
man wants a volunteer father, and he is 
not fraternal, because the man does not 
want a brother. He is fair and consider- 
ate which is all they ask. Discipline in 
a great shop boils down to friendly rela- 
tions and hard work. 

President Kelly thinks that, when the 
Japanese war has been cleaned up and 
put away, there will be a period of boun- 
tiful business. The world will need so 
many things. One of them will be SR-4. 

“Engineering will at last be a science 
instead of guess work.” 


He quoted F. G. Tatnall to that effect. 


| “Ey can sell SR-4 to anyone.” 


SR-4 is a bobby-pin-sized miracle. It 
is a thin wire, a couple of inches long, 
which is first cemented to a cigarette 
paper. Then the paper is cemented to 
any element of construction of which 
the strain resistance must be tested. 
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Protecting a 
plasma needle 


Made into 
anti-gas capes 


Protecting 
gas masks 


Mr. Cellophane 


WHEN WAR CAME, Mr. Cellophane was one of 
the first to join up. To date he has seen service on 
all the fighting fronts . . . doing his bit in protect- 
ing the food supplies and equipment of our fight- 
ing men. 

In many cases special cellophanes had to be de- 
veloped by Sylvania to meet packaging condi- 
tions never experienced in producing for civilian 
use. The sketches above show the examples of 





Guarding field rations 








ji 


Protecting 
ammunition 





Does His Bit! 


only a few of these packaging advances. Many, 
many more are doing equally important jobs all 
over the world . . . and still more are in the 
process of development. 

Experience alone enables Sylvania to meet the 
ever increasing requirements of our armed forces. 
Only when they are victorious can we turn to our 
peacetime job of supplying the postwar world 
with the better cellophanes of tomorrow. 


















SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ® Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 





#Reg. Trade Mark 





| Engineers have tried to find a strain- | 
testing meter ever since modern en- | 
gineering developed. An electric wire 
attached to the gauge reports the varia- | 
tion on a recording device. Glenn Martin | 
uses it to find how much the wings of | 
his airplanes can stand. Architects test 
the steel structure of building or a bridge | 
i 
| 
| 








in course of erection. 

The inventor is E. E. Simmons, at | 
| Caltech in California. He invented it 
“because it had to be done and there 
was no other way to do it.’”’ When he | 


h b I head, with 
was given the Longstreth Medal by the | : a psempecergacamiguindained teicy. 
Franklin Institute, being surrounded by | ARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 


ye : : ; : 72 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, Ill., U.S.A 
men of immense importance in science a . 


and industry, he wore a sweater and ’ 
dishevelled pants. 

There are enthusiasts who say the 
| Tacoma bridge disaster might have been | | 
| foreseen by SR-4. 
If a skyscraper has a weak spot in its | 
skeleton SR-4 puts the finger on it. Cost 
about 50 cents per needle. Weight, the 
fraction of an ounce. 

At the Baldwin plant they use it to 
measure the strength of huge engines 
which, like it, and machinery, Baldwin 
will be ready to sell to the world when 
peace comes. Baldwin will not let 1932 
happen again. 


CG UT our shipping room costs $600 
a year,” claim users of Marsh Stencij 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 
meet Gov't Spec., 1”, 3/4",1/2”. For sample 
stencil, shippers’ “he le and prices, pin 
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Delight 


your guests 


... by mixing their favor- 
ite drinks the Southern 
Comfort way. The mar- f 
velous flavor and quality 
of Southern Comfort en- 100 
hance your ae ey as 


pe oe a a = oor The Challenge of 
The Grand Old Duink of the South the Modern Crusade 


Continued from page 30 | 


| farms is definitely a thing of the past. | 
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» ‘J GnG Lanaad, deal with pro- 
3. A system of social security has /On OF fessional Sage Paganet studios 

: : : ; : which display this emblem. 
| been introduced which will prevent a| e Get this valuable list. If you have occasion to 
sharp decline in the demand for con- | require photographs from distant points, a re- 
; ; z : quest on your letterhead signed by a company 
sumers’ goods, even in periods of de- a bring you without charge our 164. 
: > business activity page Classified Membership Directory and 

SOUTHERN COMFORT CORP.; ST. LOUIS 3, MO, clining business activity. assure your receiving it annually thereafter. 
Write to Charles Abel, Executive Manager, 

PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO 4. Pension plans have been adopted | THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASS’N OF AMERICA 
4 by many corporations, thus adding to | 520 Caxton Building * Cleveland 15, Ohio 





DIVIDEND NOTICE the economic security of the individual. 


tock Dividend No. 11 | - ae 
Common Stock Dividend No F | 5, Measures have been taken to as- 


A cash dividend declared by the Board siat the re : ieee a : 

of Directors on Mar. 14, 1945, for the sist the returning veterans and  & y PARLE Vy) 
first quarter of the year 1945, equal them into a healthy economic system. M 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid - FIRES Ag 


upon the Common Capital Stock of 

























this Company by check on Apr. 16, A great deal, therefore, has already 7” 
1945, to shareholders of record at the | been accomplished within the frame- ( 
close of business on Mar. 30, 1945. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed | work of private enterprise and democ- F; Has 
racy. terrif Fire isa ove 
E. J. Becxert, Treasurer The problems of Europe and of the that Is the teens 
San Francisco, California rest of the world are not the same as ES | You 
ours. They face the task of rebuilding I Sales . 
: a war-shattered economy, of settling a the! 
Cammmenta! A tenes pera y large number of people. Above all they THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
i Ae are, to a much larger extent than we, Dept. 26 Dayton 1. Obie eco 
dependent on foreign trade. If the 
United States solves the problem of —b 


avoiding periods of depression accom- ’ 
panied by large unemployment and if | — ing 
the standard of living of this country 
continues to rise at a faster rate than in 
THE ~4 A ALT those countries where the means of pro- 
) duction are largely government-owned 
or controlled, foreign nations will again 
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. . v oC 5 0 OU WANT? 
realize the blessings of private enter- We quot xl 7 some R. ' 7 charee 1 
= prise and will try to emulate our system yh pin lle =k : em oF a 
. r y maile 208 yy 
PRANK E. WEAKLY, (President) SEARCHLIGHT BOOK BUSINESS 
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“Oh Bob, I can hardly believe we’re 
really going. Are you certain we can 


afford it?” 


“We sure can, Honey. These stainless steel 
sleeper-coach trains make it easy on the 


pocketbook.” 














“Such an attractive car. And comfortable seats.” 


“Best part of that, the seats are ours for the whole 
trip. Numbered and reserved. No scrambling or 
overcrowding on this train.’’ 


Mou are planning and dreaming of travel, when war’s emergencies are 
over. The railroads, too, are planning—to give you more and finer trains. 
You will see new stainless steel, streamline trains, built by Budd, many of 
them one-class or Sleeper-Coach trains which give you both luxury and 
economy. Budd builds of gleaming stainless steel for strength and safety 
—builds reclining chair cars of most modern type, sleeping cars, din- 


ing cars, tavern and observation cars, and complete trains. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 4) 4 
| | TPIS Sis 





Originators of stainless steel, lightweight trains. ALLSTEEL* auto bodies and highway truck trailers. Designers and 
makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 


* 























The Rise -of the Goob 


By ART BROWN 


Peanuts have come into their own. 
For many years, peanuts have been 
associated with the inconsequential. 
Even in the dictionary, one definition for 
the word “peanut” is “small, petty.” 

But the peanut has outgrown that 
category. 

Peanuts today represent big money. 
The war has been largely responsible. 
After victory, the peanut industry- 
along with our other newly developed 
vegetable oil industries—may face a 
serious nose dive. 

Curtailment of vegetable oil imports 
(coconut oil from the Philippines, palm 
oil from the Dutch East Indies, olive oil 
from the Mediterranean area) greatly 
expanded the market for peanut oil 
as well as for soybean oil, corn oil and 
cottonseed oil. 

At the same time, shortages of certain 
foods and of certain ingredients used in 
candy and bakery goods created an un- 
precedented demand for peanuts and 
peanut products. 

The peanut growers rose to the occa- 
sion, practically doubled their output, 
and more than quadrupled their income. 

Goobers are now one of the South’s 
major money crops. 

Last year 2,177,670,000 pounds of pea- 
nuts were picked and threshed, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture, as 
compared with 1,211,700,000 in 1939. 

The 1944 harvest netted the growers 
$188,000,000 in cash as against $41,000- 
000 in ’39. 

Add to the ’44 crop the value of the 
peanuts raised for seed, for home use 
and for hog feed—and the farmers’ re- 
turn was well over $220,000,000. 


New uses: The peanut possesses wide 
possibilities. Its oil can be used to make 
soap, shaving cream, cosmetics—also 
such food products as mayonnaise, salad 
dressing and margarine (though mar- 
garine’s principal raw materials are soy- 
bean and cottonseed oil). The peanut is 
richer in vitamin B-complex than liver. 

From the peanut can be made plastics, 
adhesives, dyes and a new silk-like fiber 
which can be used with wool or woven 
into cloth by itself. 

Peanut flour is finding new uses, par- 
ticularly in the confectionary field. Pea- 
nut butter is becoming increasingly 
popular (nearly a third of the 1943 crop 
went into peanut butter). 

In recent experiments, the Hillman 
Clinic of Birmingham, found that per- 
sons suffering from undernourishment 
diseases respond favorably when peanut 
butter mixed with 25 per cent yeast is 
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THE PEANUT, bountiful source of raw materials, 


has become one of the South’s major money crops 


—and plans not to crawl back into its shell 


added to their diet. Appetites improve, 
weight and strength increase. 

Yeast-peanut butter, the Clinic points 
out, contains more protein than steak, 
as much carbohydrate as potatoes, and 
half as much fat as butter. 

Peanut meal is becoming more and 
more important as a high protein con- 
tent feed for livestock. 

Even the shells have value. Peanut 
shells serve as a linoleum base and as a 
substitute for cork in bottle-top liners. 
Peanut shells are used to clean carbon 
from aircraft engines, for making pa- 
perboard, floor sweeping compounds, in- 
sulating materials, and as a base for 
commercial fertilizers. 


Postwar outlook: What will the peanut 
industry be up against when peace 
comes? In some respects, the outlook 
is none too bright: 


1, Demand for peanuts for war uses 
will end. 

2, Other foods, for which peanuts 
have been pinch-hitting, will again 
be plentiful. 

3. Imported vegetable oils will again 
be available, and at least some of 
the manufacturers, who have been 
using peanut oil as a substitute, 
want to switch back to coconut oil. 


NATION'S BUSINESS for 


“Coconut oil is an ideal suds- 
maker,’ some of the soapmakers 
say, “and cheaper.” 

Some of the baking companies and 
salters now using peanut oil as an 
alternative material want to re- 
turn to coconut oil. 

“For making fillers for cookies 
and icings for cakes, coconut oil is 
satisfactory—and is cheaper.” 


4. The peanut will doubtless have a 


new competitor after the war in 
the babassu palm nut. 
About 13,000,000,000 babassu palms 
grow wild in Brazil. Each tree 
bears two to four bunches of 200 to 
600 nuts twice a year. 
The babassu nut is as large as a 
lemon, contains two to six kernels 
and, by weight, the kernels are 
two-thirds oil. The oil has a pleas- 
ant taste, is a substitute for olive 
oil, lard and coconut oil. It can be 
made into soap, varnish, artificial 
silk, can be used as a lubricant, and 
can even serve as a fuel for internal 
combustion engines. 


.In addition to facing new and re- 


newed competition from foreign 
oils after the war, the peanut in- 
dustry will be up against domestic 
cottonseed, soybean and corn oils, 
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IN COUNTLESS BUSINESSES 
and professions you'll find 
dependable Frigidaire refrig- 
eration and air conditioning 
equipment. Here are just a 


7 few of them: 


Hospitals and institutions 
Restaurants 
* Hotels 
a roadside restaurant Markets and groceries 
Bottling plants 
Bakeries 
or a world-famed hotel pee 
Trains and buses 
Doctors’ and dentists’ offices 


Factories of all types 
Schools and colleges 
Fur stores 

Locker plants 


Ice cream plants 
Beauty parlors 











Whether it’s refrigeration for 
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Dairies 
Offices 
Fur farms 
a Florists 
Funeral homes 
a2) Drug stores 
rials : i! Canteens 
, ’ Ships 
Apparel shops 
rope 1 } Conheabdaaaibe 
5 | iy X-ray and photo laboratories 
1 1 Barber shops 
1 Delicatessens 
' Telephone exchanges 
I £ 
suds- Pte Taverns and clubs 
lakers 4 ks Packing plants 
Testing laboratories 
*S and en 
pa Get Free Conservation Booklet 
a= which tells how to care for and 
keep existing equipment in good 
okies repair until you can replace it with 
oilis | | new equipment. Get free copy from 
your Frigidaire Dealer. Look under 
7 “Refrigeration -Equipment” in 
ave a 1 Classified phone 
arin j 1 book or write Frigid- 
1 aire, 512 Amelia St., 
yalms Dayton 1, Ohio. In 
tree 1 Canada, 240 Com- 
100 to 1 mercial Rd., Leaside 
1 12, Ontario. 
‘ ——__ 
asa | | i" | } 1 VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS! 
rnels Hie! ; 
sare | | 
yleas- 1 1 
olive —— For Freellence 
mn be | (a FRIGIDAIRE 
, and in War Production Made only by 
ornal 
The WALDORF- ASTORIA — New York City. In the thir- GENERAL MOTORS 
1 re teen years since it was completed, more than six hundred Piiniiiine sadness 
eign | aativicine b rigidaire installations — service refrigerators, air COMMBATIAL REPRIGMRATION « Ala ConDmmonenS 
t in- | conditioners, water coolers and ice cream cabinets—have 


BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS + RANGES - WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 


estic | been made in this world-renowned hotel. Lucius Boomer, 
oils, president, says, “I believe the fact that we have turned again 

and again to Frigidaire is indicative of the complete confi- 
945 dence we have in the dependability of Frigidaire equipment.” 














RONRICO is created by the skilled hands 

of a master distiller. Write for FREE 

The Hands of Time fascina- 

ting analysis of human hands. Ronrico 
Corporation, Miami, Florida. 

86 Proof. U. S. Representa- 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


stele) ai-t 


Ronrico Rum 


tive: Import Div 


C 5p, the ol 


RONRICO} 


*Copyright 1945 











pO YOU WANT 


WEI LBOQY CLS 


DEVICES - PROCESSES 
for Pos 
tw 
ar Manufacture ? 


@ Our “New Products Service” will enat 
you to obtain volume items for postwar 
manufacture without encountering t 
usual expense and difficulties. Many pz 
ucts now available. We study your fac 

and submit only items that deserve ser 
consideration ... Phone, wire or write for 
details of this service. 


NEW PRODUCTS DIVISION 


DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 


2915 Detroit Ave., Dept. N + Cleveland 13, Ohio 

















DO/MORE 
Posture Chars 


= CUSTOM FITTED 





DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. WB, ELKHART, INDIANA 





MAGAZINES 


Business - Vocational 


Keep posted on conditions, 
portunities in your line. Choose from over 600 dif 
ferent periodicals covering more than 175 fields 
Current single copies. Write for free price-list 


Commercial Engraving Publishing Company 
34N North Ritter Indianapolis 1, 







Write for Folder 


Diversion 


developments and op- 


Indiana 


all of which are 
chemically to be strong contenders 
for the same markets—and all of 
whose markets have expanded dur- 
ing the war, for the same 
the peanut industry’s 
expanded. 


Similar enough 


reasons 
markets 
nave 


But the peanut industry is not plan- 
ning to craw! back into its shell. To hold 
its present gains, develop new and bet- 
ter products, and to win new markets, 
the National Peanut Council expects to 
raise and spend $300,000 a year for the 
next three years on research, advertis- 
ing and promotion 


Foreign competition: Biggest stum- 


bling block, of course, will be foreign 
competition. Business men in general 


feel that, if the peanut industry is to 
be preserved at anywhere near its pres- 
ent size—if any of our newly developed 
vegetable oil industries are to be pre- 
served, for that matter—adequate pro- 
tection must be had against cheap oils 
from abroad. 

The National Chamber of Commerce 
is on favoring reasonable 
tariff protection for any branch of agri- 
culture which is of benefit to any con- 
siderable section of the country and 
which is subject to destructive foreign 
competition. 

How worth while is it to try to keep 
the peanut industry from slumping aft- 
er the war? 

Compared with agriculture’s total an- 
nual income (it was $22,700,000,000 in 
1943, latest year for which complete fig- 
ures are available) the millions of dol- 
lars which the South receives for its 
peanuts may not seem very important 

3ut the buying power which these 
millions represent 
is vitally important 
to the southern 
farmers who other- 
wise might have 
little or no cash | 
And it is important -? 
to the rest of the 
country 

If the peanut 
growers and dis- 
tributors in Hugo, 
Okla., Thomasville, 
Ga and Suffolk, 
Va., have millions 
to spend postwar, 


record as 


RATION 





those millions will = 
reate jobs for the 
automobile worker 
in Detroit the | 
clothing maker in ~~ 
Rochester, the 
paint maker in 
Pittsbur 

The southern 
farmers with mon- 
ey to spend will 
buy washing ma- 
chines refrigera- - However, 


tors, bath tubs and 
plumbing fixtures 
all of which re- 


quire steel to build. 
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They will buy farm machinery, 
and household furnishings 
require 


farm tools 
all of which 
machine tools to manufacture, 

All down the line and back again, the 
farmers’ buying power will help build 
other buying power—all of which wij] 
help keep industrial America busy. The 
sheller, crusher, salter, candy maker, 
warehouseman, manufacturer of peanut 


products, distributor, retailer, each wil] 
earn his share of profit on the peanut 
crop, and each will buy more industria] 


goods. As a result, the industrial worker 
himself will have more employment and 
will, in turn, better customer 
for both industrial products and farm 
goods. 

The time is past, of course, when 
America can afford to be isolationist. 
But, while we are accepting our respon- 
cannot afford to 
overlook our opportunities at home to 
bolster our 


become a 


sibilities overseas, we 


own markets for our own 
products, to keep productive our farm 
acreage which otherwise might remain 


idle or be devoted to crops already in 
excess supply and to step up our stand- 
ards of living. 

Within the 48 states, opportunities ex- 
ist for a volume of trade among the 


different sections of America which 
most nations can equal only through 
international trade. The sole hitch igs 


that the various sections of our country 
must be able to develop their resources 
so that they will have the wherewithal 
with which to buy. 

The peanut industry 
recently developed ve 


and our other 
gvetable oil indus- 


tries—have brought new wealth and 
buying power to the southern farmer. 
If these industries can be prevented 
from taking a postwar nose dive, our 


whole economy will benefit. 





ih f 


we must realize there is a war 


going on! We must carry on the task—and for- 
get about extra sugar allotments for having a taffy- 
pulling party!” 
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ROHR Aircraft Corporation 


manufactures and assembles these 


huge power plant nacelles for : ‘> 


Lockheed's famed Constellation 
... just one of ROHR'’S contributions 


to quicken the crushing of Japan. 





Buy more bonds—keep the bonds you buy! 


CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA @ 





Plan now with bonds for the future you want most. War bonds 
ore a double barreled weapon. They fight now on the battle 
fronts. They will help you win the peace to come! Think it over. 
Buy and keep more bonds! 

STORY OF TOMORROW 


HELPING TO WRITE THE 

















‘What! --a factory 
area without - 





“Smokeless” manufacturing is one of many 
major differences to be found in Santa Clara County—the 
fastest growing industrial area on the Pacific Coast. Factories 
operate here with hydroelectric power or natural gas—both 
available in practically unlimited quantities and at exception- 
ally low cost. 


DECENTRALIZED INDUSTRY 


Another thing you won’t find in Santa Clara 
County is factories squeezing into a small area—shoulder to 
shoulder. There’s room in Santa Clara County. Room for de- 
centralized industry. Room for workers to live in detached 
suburban homes on tree-lined streets or on small farms. 


GREATER PRODUCTION 


All this means more production—estimated 
at 15% above national average. Climate, too, contributes to 
better output, with no snow or sleet—and a year-round tem- 
perature that only varies 18.8 deg. from the coldest month to 
the warmest. 


POPULATION CENTER 


Located at the population center of the 
Pacific. Coast—for most economical distribution—and close 
by the docks of San Francisco Bay for foreign shipments— 
Santa Clara County has a wealth of advantages to offer any 
manufacturer. \ / 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 7 
But why not get the facts—al/ of them! == 
“Post War Pacific Coast’—the story of —= 
Santa Clara County, is a 36-page, factual ~ ~ 
book, which will be sent you without cost. 7 
Write an your business letterhead. 
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Visionaries: 


FEW PEOPLE thought the rails | 





would ever be able to compete | 


successfully with canals 


lr ONE of our great-grandfathers could 
return to earth, he probably would be 
amused by the current discussion of the 
future of the airplane as a competitor of 
the railroads and steamships. 


Why would he be amused? Because | 


he had heard it all before, only it was 
in the ’thirties of the past century—the 
impossibility of the costly, undepend- 
able railroads competing with estab- 
lished low-cost canals as carriers of 
freight. 

The Erie Canal connecting the Hud- 
son River at Albany with Lake Erie at 
Buffalo had been opened in 1825 and 
had revolutionized business. Practically 
all traffic from the West now passed 


through New York City. Philadelphia | 


and Baltimore, which formerly had their 
share of this traffic, suffered heavily. 
Competing canal systems were con- 
structed but they were handicapped be- 
cause a canal cannot climb a mountain. 
The Alleghenies meant that boats had 
to be unloaded, dismantled and, with 
cargoes, dragged over the mountains. 
Consequently all the business com- 
munities south of New York were in- 
tensely interested in the possibilities of 


railroads, which were already in opera- | 


tion in England. 
It is difficult for us today to realize 


that railroads are only a little more than | 


a hundred years old. It was in the year 
the Erie Canal was opened that a steam 
engine was first used on a railroad in 
England. 

The construction of the first railroad 
in America was started July 4, 1828, 
financed by the merchants of Baltimore. 





The first spadeful of earth was dug by | 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, the last | 


surviving signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. Mr. Carroll said on this 
momentous Fourth, “I consider this 
among the most important acts of my 
life, second only to that of signing the 
Declaration of Independence, if even 
second to that.” 

The first section of fourteen miles of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was 
opened May 24, 1830. The rails were 
long pieces of wood with an iron strip 
on the top to prevent wear. Iron rails 
| came much later. For the first year the 


| 
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A THIRD WAR YEAR REPORT TO GUARDIAN POLICYHOLDERS 


A we enter the fourth year of our fourth major war since the founding of 
The Guardian, it is evident that the fighting front must continue to have 
first call upon manpower and materials. Therefore, we are again using this 
method of highlighting your Company’s operations during its 85th year. 


THE SECURITY BEHIND YOUR POLICY 


In 1944, Guardian policy and claim re- 
serves, as provided by state laws, in- 
creased by $12,550,000 to a new high of 
$174,530,000. Funds set aside as addi- 
tional security to take care of unforesee- 
able contingencies increased by $930,000 
to $8,450,000. 


1945 DIVIDEND BASIS SAME AS 1944 


For 1945-—the 78th successive year in 
which your Company will have paid divi- 
dends to policyholders—dividends will be 
on the same scale as for 1944, and 
$2,300,000 has-been set aside for that 
purpose. 


YOUR COMPANY AND THE WAR 


Guardian investments in United States 
Government bonds increased in 1944 by 
$18,690,000, matching almost dollar for 
dollar the total premiums received from 
policyholders. 


Your Company and its field represen- 
tatives have been active in assisting 
policyholders entering service to keep in 
force the life insurance they hold and to 
conserve the National Service Life Insur- 
ance they may buy. 


Further, since dollars saved through 
life insurance are not luxury dollars but 
become spenddble when most needed, 
they are a major factor in the vitally 
important battle to control prices. 


LOOKING BACK TO 1944 


New Guardian insurance purchased was 
17% greater than in 1943; lapses, sur- 
renders and policy loans were at a new 
low; insurance in force increased by 
$33,350,000 to a new high of $586, 
280,000. 


The proportion of actual deaths to 
those anticipated by the mortality tables 
was 51.8%. A large part of your divi- 
dends are paid from the excess of benefit 
payments anticipated by the mortality 
tables over those actually becoming due. 


Policy proceeds paid to beneficiaries 
in 1944 amounted to $4,880,000; living 
policyholders received $2,880,000. The 
total of these two amounts exceeded 1943 
payments by $290,000. Of total death 
payments, 8% were due to war. 


LOOKING AHEAD TO 1945 


Until the war is won in every phase, noth- 
ing can be permitted to interfere. Even 
while the war continues, one of our tasks 
in The Guardian is the retraining of 
Guardian employees and field under- 
writers returning from military service. 
We are proud of our many men and 
women who are sacrificing so much to 
preserve American freedom. We will ful- 
fill our obligation to them and have al- 
ready advised them of the guarantees 
they may expect. 


Your Officers are deeply conscious, too, 
of the trust you have reposed in them— 
not only to administer your funds wisely, 
but to be ever alive to public needs as 
they change with new conditions. 


* * * 


This Report is not intended as a financial 
statement. A copy of the 85th Annual 
Financial Statement and additional 
copies of this Report may be obtained 
from any Guardian office. 


JAMES A MCLAIN 
President 


SPEED VICTORY—=BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: 50 Union Square, New York 3,N. Y. 


GUARDIAN OF 


AMERICAN FAMILIES 


FOR 85 YEARS 


















STEBCO SALES 


INCREASE SALES EFFICIENCY WITH VISUAL SALES PRESENTATIONS 


SALESFOTO 
VISUALIZER 
Complete sales kit for 30 to 50 
photos. Pockets for order 
books, sales data, etc. 


PORTFOLIOS 


the modern way to sell your products quickly, convincingly, completely 


A national reputation for styling and 
quality manufacture has brought us the 
patronage of many of the nation’s finest 
sales organizations. 

No matter what your problem, we can 
produce for you efficient sales or adver- 


STEIN BROS. 
Sales Case Specialists Over 25 Years 








oo « "WE WONDER HOW 


we ever got along without it.” 
This and the following is what one 
customer had to say about the 


Ce SORT-O-MAT 


‘All the girls like it . . . it is less tir- 
ing... it is easy on the eyes as work 
and eye focus is in small area.” 


Send for folder #3959. 


FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 


ano PRBE MFG. 


E 


1043 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 





‘World's fastest and 


tising portfolios that will pay you divi- 
dends. 
limit our production. We will welcome 


Noturally, present circumstances 


your inquiries and will contact you as 
soon as conditions permit. Write us today 
about your sales presentation problems. 


oO 


= MFG. CO., INC. 
Bis: [efe) 


7, ll. 


231 S. Green St., Chicago 


most accurate 










Fe ‘communications system 


SENDING 


TELEFAX — 
THE INSTANT COURIER 


RECEIVING 


Any message that can be 
written or pictured can 
be transmitted over elec- 
tric circuits such as tele- 
phone wires or radio 
channels. 


SELF SYNCHRONIZING 


finch facsimile 


FINCH TELECOMMUNICATIONS, INC. - PASSAIC, N. J. 





_ARDMORE, Pa., has a War Stamp Ex. 


| Stourbridge Lion, imported from Eng. 





trains were drawn by horses. An at. 
tempt was made to use Sails for pow 
but it was unsuccessful. 

In January, 1831, the company aske 
for proposals for the construction of 3 
steam engine “which when in Operatign 
must not exceed three and a half tong | 
in weight and must on a level road }| 
capable of drawing fifteen tons, jp, 
clusive of the weight of the wagons 
fifteen miles an hour.” 

However, the first locomotive used jy 
the United States was one called the 


land. The first one built in this country 
called the Best Friend of Charlesto, 
was used on the Carolina Railroad, 

In 1835 a railroad was built connect. 
ing Boston with the Erie Canal g| 
Albany. In the same year one connect. | 
ing Albany and Buffalo was completed, | 
According to a contemporary account | 
“Nothing was farther from the minds | 
of the parties opening this line than a| 
competition for the business of the 
canals.” 

Fifty years later a historian wrote: 
“Only a moderate degree of success 
either financial or commercial, attende 
the railroads first constructed in this 
country. They were rude and insubstap- 
tial structures involving a heavy outlay 
for repairs and were very inadequate to 
the service even then required of them,” 

It was quite evident to everyone ex. 
cept visionaries that railroads would 
never be able to compete successfully 
with canals for transporting freight. 

MORRISON COLLADAY 








War Stamp Exchange 





change which may be unique in small 
communities. 

This is the way it works: 

A homekeeper takes any nice antique 
or art object that is gathering dust, and 
wholly unappreciated in its own home 
Let’s take a copper luster pitcher. 

“I'd like to sell this for $5.00,” she| 
says. The Committee accepts her valua-| 
tion and immediately writes double the 
amount on the tag. 

After a while in comes a gift-seeking/ 
lady who wants the pitcher the mane 
she sees it. “Oh, but isn’t $10.00 rather 
high?” she asks. 

“Well, you really are only spending| 


| 


| $5.00 for the pitcher. The other $5.0) 


| $5.00 worth of War Stamps. Result} 





we give you in War Stamps.” 
Pleased at the idea of getting two} 
things for one ten-dollar bill, the ladyj 
buys. The owner of the pitcher gels} 
$10.00 worth of War Stamps are sold] 
The Exchange is run by a Comal 


|of Main Line women who take this way 


of doing something for the War. ™ 
sign up to be at the shop certain hous 
or days. The rent is donated by a kin 
friend, and everybody is happy, inclu 
ing the luster pitcher, which is now iné 
home where it is deeply admired ait 
appreciated. 
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ptbout Our 
Authors 











Charles P. Trussell: Is no stranger 
to readers of the New York Times who 
fnd his by-line on a front page story 
about Congress nearly every day. A 
former city editor of the Baltimore Sun, 
he is now on the Times Washington 


staff. 


Junius B. Wood: Former foreign cor- 
respondent, has been contributing a 
series of articles on international affairs 
to NATION’S BUSINESS. South America 
interests him this month because of the 
Inter-American Conference in Mexico, 
and its possible effect on the economic 
future. 


Arthur Hawthorne Carhart: Went 
into the Forest Service after coming out 
of the first World War as a first lieu- 
tenant. Has been active in city and land- 
scape planning and as Colorado director 
of wild life restoration. This still left 
time to do nearly 1,000 articles for na- 
tional magazines and ten books. 


C. C. Campbell: Former managing 
editor of a well known Washington news 


various industrial organizations and 
serving as correspondent for business 
and trade publications. 


Marcus Nadler: Is Professor of Fi- 
nance at New York University and eco- 
nomic consultant for a number of com- 
panies. He has written a whole shelfful 
of books on economic subjects as well as 
humerous magazine articles. 


Fred B. Barton: Is a professional 
writer. He wrote the article on synthetic 
rubber while visiting his home in Akron 
between tours of duty as a war corre- 
spondent. He’s back in France now. 


Oliver Hoyem: Is editor of Chester 
Wright’s Labor Letter, now in its 
deventh year of reporting to employers 
what labor is doing and thinking. It is 
published by Chester M. Wright & As- 
sociates, Inc., a Washington service or- 
ganization for business men who have 
labor, production and other problems 





which must funnel through government 
agencies. 


Ralph Gates: Is at present with the 
urchases Division, Headquarters Army 
Service Forces, of the War Depart- 
ment. Previously he was a consultant 
on stockholder and employee relations, 
and still earlier, in the advertising busi- 
hess, 


John Lacerda: Is a Philadelphia | 
Newspaper man and correSpondent for | 
Life. His articles have appeared in vari- 
ous Magazines. | 
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* ACME QUALITY GIVES YOU 


EASIER MACHINING 
SUPERIOR PERFORMANCES 


Accurate in dimension—proved in quality—Acme 
Permanent Mold Aluminum Castings are easier to 
machine, reduce the percentage of rejections, save 
finishing costs on every part. And even under the 
exceptional strain of wartime service, parts machined 
from Acme’ castings have established a record of 


superior performance. 


For faster, sounder, lower-cost production, look 
into the advantages of Acme Permanent Mold Alu- 
minum Castings today. Acme engineers will be glad 


to submit recommendations. 


Send for new 44-page, fully illustrated book, 
NEW ACME BOOK = showing how Acme is organized and equipped 
TELLS THE STORY to supply your castings needs and to render 
complete service to the metalworking industry. 


Formerly Acme Pattern & Too! Co., Inc, 
DAYTON 3, OHIO 
\ PATTERNS * TOOLS - ALUMINUM CASTINGS - ENGINEERING 


| NG AMuminum Mays, Ine 

















11,000-mile supply — 
line for war and | S&tinGtivo Tye J 
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‘Im looking around for my boy” 


OU bet we'll help. That’s one of the jobs our 
Agricultural Development Department is 
organized for. The Milwaukee Road has no farm 
land to sell but our agricultural agents are familiar 
with opportunities in the twelve productive Mid- 
west and Northwest States served by this railroad. 
Last year, 10,361 home seekers requested our 
aid in directing them to localities where they could 





Montana 

ORaNS eager cAT-7a 
MiSGOuLs Ewistow 
tt 


Port Mirnwesot 






No Dakota 





Foreman HARLOWTON 
% GALLATIN 


practice the type of farming or ranching desired. 
We were in a position to give them impartial ad- 
vice on where they could buy preperty to suit 
their needs and finances. 

We can and will gladly help you too. Your re- 
quests for information will be promptly answered. 
Address Agricultural and Mineral Development 
Department, 822 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Capital Scenes... aad 





What's a creditor nation? 


EMBERS of the powerful Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue taxation say 
there is no hope for a reduction in taxes 
gtil after the war with Japan has been 
. The German war has not yet been 
on the line. Months ago an econo- 
was quoted in this corner to the 
that our postwar debt might 
$400,000,000,000. No other coun- 
was ever loaded with a debt that 
gen approached that burden per capita. 
awe can’t help ourselves. We’re in the 
e and we will have to play it 
gh.” 
t some congressmen are beginning 
ask why all the other nations loudly 
of us as the only “creditor na- 
fon.” Sure we lent the money, but 
Sow much of a credit is a bad debt?” 
They are beginning to ask if we are 
being kidded. 


from a horse’s mouth 


Wisn’t De Gaulle who is bothering the 
Slate Department, even if the President 
md the General refuse to play drop-the- 
handkerchief with 
each other. It is the 
a attitude of the French 
people as manifested 
through their repre- 
G sentatives: 

= “They are the 
Zz toughest bargainers 
in the world. We say 
we will give them ten and they demand 
lj, Their attitude is not that we are 
trying to give them all the help we can 
wut that we are trying to chisel our way 

out of an overdue debt.” 

Congress is beginning to get a little 
saddle-sore, too. The lend-lease contri- 
bution of a few more billions to France 
scountered by references to the $1,400,- 
000,000 gold credit France has in our 
banks. Some congressmen are begin- 
ting to see abysses before their eyes. 


What a tangled web! 


HIS friends say that Henry Wallace has 
promised to “be good,” for an unspeci- 


fed time. They have impressed on him 
that a Senate which accepted him with 
sich reluctance as Secretary of Com- 
merce can make him trouble if he pul- 
lilates too abundantly. It is also ob- 
rved that, if his ambition to be the 


Presidential candidate in 1948 should 
collide with the plans of the titleholder: 
“What could you do about it, Henry ?” 


NATION'S BUSINESS for April, 


Whats Seltud “(hem 


There is the taint of plaintiveness in 
these warnings, because Mr. Wallace 
has a way of stumbling off the dock just 
as the chicken salad is being served. His 
friends repeat with forebodings the 
story of the Wallace visit to Madison, 
Wis., in 1940. Albert Schmedeman was 
the first Democratic governor Wiscon- 
sin had had in 40 years. Henry was Al- 
bert’s guest. His job was to deliver a 
ringing speech for the Democratic can- 
didate for governor to the large gath- 
ering at the University Field House. 
What did the unpredictable Mr. Wallace 
do but laud all the La Follettes, dead, 
livihg and unborn, and especially the La 
Follette who was the candidate oppos- 
ing his Democratic host. His friends say 
they are going to try to keep him from 
being so doggoned pure. 


An old family custom 


AT the meeting of the Economics Club 
Fred I. Kent—every one knows this 
banker—said in effect that in our deal- 
ings with Europe we should get back 
to family practice. Not in these words, 
but— 

“Just as long as Grandpa pays the 
bills the grandson will rip around in a 
red roadster. When Grandpa shuts down 
the kid will go to work.” 

The devastated countries need help 
so that they can go to work productive- 
ly, but they do not need American dol- 
lars with which to rebuild city halls and 
theaters. The longer they are given free 
food the less inclined they will be to 
plow and build roads. He said—still in 
effect—that this might seem unkind to 
some people, but that’s the way Grand- 
pa managed his family when this coun- 
try was young. 


Maybe the lid is off 


NOW that Congress has actually been 
stirred to curiosity about our threatened 
food situation, lots of stories are coming 
through about the oddities of our inter- 
national affairs. There is the one, for in- 
stance, that UNRRA agents in some 
parts of Europe are required to wear 
British uniforms while they pass out 
American loaves and fishes. And the 
one told by a State Department sub- 
head-man: 

“In a certain eastern country,” said 
he, “there are representatives of six 
American agencies, all engaged in do- 
ing more or less the same thing and 
each diligently doing it in a different 
way. A special meeting was called of 
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the six representatives to deal with an 
important matter. 

“The man.who called it said that he 
did not want to hurt anyone’s feelings. 
He merely wanted to suggest a change 
in the agenda: 

“Suppose that we arrange our 
schedule of work,’ said he. ‘For five days 
a week we'll fight each other. On the 
sixth day we'll fight the Jap.’ ” 


Back to the realities 


IT is a pleasure to commend the bureau 
of the OWI which has been publishing 
books translated from the English and 
other languages for the instruction of 
the peoples of Europe in what the United 
States has been doing in the war. The 
bouquet is not for the books. They may 
be good or bad. And it is not for the 
effort; because it may have come too 
late. It is common knowledge that, in 
the department of propaganda, we sim- 
ply have not been on the job—or have 
not been on the job either intelligently 
or industriously. Any returned war cor- 
respondent will say that Americans 
have been the patient Patsies: 

“Europeans do not know what we 
have done or how much. The other Al- 
lies get most of the credit. When things 
go wrong or do not go or go backward 
it is always the dirty Americans who 
get the blame.” 

But the spirit and energy of this par- 
ticular committee has triumphed over 
bureaucracy. 


And business men did it 


TO carry out this project $450,000 was 
needed. Neither the Army or Navy could 
advance the money. No other depart- 
ment of government 
would give it or lend 
it.. The Army and 
Navy wanted the 
books—General Eisen- 
hower accentuated 
the positive—but 
could only pay against 
certified vouchers. 
That’s the law. Banks would not lend 
money to a non-profit-making enter- 
prise. 

So-o-— 

An outsider was found to guarantee 
a 30-day loan of $50,000. A book was 
published, vouchers secured for the ex- 
penditure of every penny, presented for 
payment to the Army and Navy, a stout 
man was sent out to needle the Army 
and Navy daily until all the red tape 
was complied with and checks issued, 
and the bank loan was paid off. Then it 
was all done over again. 

A commonplace in business, of course, 
but a pin in the padded chairs of bu- 
reaucracy. 





Bird notes in spring 


THE older residents in the OWI expect 
that organization will be junked one of 
these days, but they are not worried: 

“Most of us will be transferred to the 
State Department where Assistant Sec- 
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Above: Main plant of Belden 
Manufacturing Company, Rich- 
mond, Ind., makers of famous 
Belden Electric Cord. 
Right: Whipple Jacobs, Presi- 
dent, Belden nsclitceating Co. 


IRON FIREMAN STOKERS 
Cut Fuel Costs — 
Increase Boiler Capacity 


yretary MacLeish—Archie to you, as in 
the Department’s quiz program on the 
air—will conduct a propaganda serv- 
ice.” 

Those interested are advised that 
a well known free lance writer is doing 
a part-time job for Mr. MacLeish’s cor- 
ner. If a free lance writer is not good he 
bites crumbs with the sparrows. This 
writer lives well. But Mr. MacLeish is 
reported as rewriting some of his copy. 
Nota bene, OWI. 


It’s simply not so 


A CONGRESSMAN who has had access 
to inside stuff told a group of First War 
veterans that: 
“One-third of the 
men hospitalized in 
France are suffering 
from trench feet, but 
from now on this con- 
dition will improve. 
We have learned a lot 
from the Russians—’ 
That is first run ba- 
loney, if there ever were such a thing. 
We learned all about trench feet in the 
First War. So did the British and the 
Italians and the Germans. But we for- 
got. And our Army chiefs did not get 
| the kind of footgear in time to meet the 
men’s needs. 


Tale of a chicken ranch 


> “We estimate savings from Iron Fireman | 


for 1944 at $4,000 in fuel cost’ (27%), 
reported Mr. D. D. McQuiston of the 
Belden engineering department. At the same 
time, the old boiler produced 50°, more 
steam with Iron Fireman firing. 

Iron Fireman superiority saves money in 
many ways. For example: 

1. Iron Fireman engineers plan al! instal- 


lations to get top efficiency from all sizes | 


and types of boilers. 

2. Iron Fireman stokers burn a wide range 
of coals efficiently, including lignite. (Belden 
is now able to use low cost local coals). 

3. Efficient combustion reduces tonnage. 
The famous Iron Fireman Volumeter keeps 


fuel and air in proper balance, regardless of 


load fluctuation or condition of the fuel bed. 

An Iron Fireman survey of your plant will 
give you accurate engineering data on your 
boiler efficiency and recommendations for 
improvements where needed. Ask your 
dealer for survey or catalog, or write to Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., 3773 W. 106th Street, 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants in Portland, 
Oregon ; Toronto, Canada. Sales, service and 
engineering organization covers the continent. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


IRON FIREMAN PNEUMATIC SPREADER STOKER 
meters steam size coal to the furnace on a stream of 
pre-heated air. Conveyor nozzle accurately distributes 
coal over the entire grate on a shallow fuel bed, the fines 
burning in P ion tion efficiency is greatly 
improved over stokers which do not preheat the fuel. 





FOR 20 years a poultryman has been 
| selling eggs and chickens to a Wash- 
ington housewife. A few months ago he 
| told her he was through: 

“Gov’ment has frozen my chickens. I 
can’t sell ’em, Gov’ment won’t say when 
it can buy ’em, and they’re eating their 
heads off.” 

Last week the housewife met him, 
| noted that he had on a new suit, a $4 
| tie, and an air of satisfied sassiness: 

“Gov’ment wouldn’t let me sell my 
| chickens,” he said. “So they all died of 

an epidemic or something. Haw, haw.” 


That waste paper campaign 


IT is a fine thing the citizens are doing 
in saving waste paper. And so is the 
Government. In 1944 the paper salvaged 
from various governmental agencies 
totalled 44,732 tons a month. In 1943 
only 12,333 tons were salvaged each 
month. So the Government is really in 
there trying. 

The Government also publishes all 
sorts of things—books, reports, pam- 
phlets—at the rate of 3,000 a month. 
Some of them are puzzling. 


He wants to come back 


WHEN Adolf Berle first came to the 
State Department he was looked on as 
a bantam rooster in diplomacy. 

“He was little, he’d tackle anything, 
he was noisier than a bird of his size 
had any right to be and he was red.” 

Statement of a fellow worker. 

As time went on he moderated. In- 
| stead of being a potential firebrand he 
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turned toward conservatism. He tg 
off the record to several committees" 
business men who were all set to thup 
down and won their respect and likip 
At the Chicago conference he saved} 
freedom of the air for the United Stas 
That keeps us in the aviation picty 


Washday is a-coming 


WITH victory almost in sight—milj 
guessing is August 1 in Germany @& 
early 1947 in the Pacific- -clean-up. yeap 
is being planned in 
Congress. The gentle- 
men on The Hill want 
to know if it is true 
that British officers 
have precedence over 
Americans. Is it a fact 
that an American gen- 
eral had to go through F 
British consent to promote one of ig® 
subordinates ? Why did the French 
over Casablanca airport to the British 

It cost us more than $1,000,000 to buf 

it. Why did our army carry it on@ 
books as costing $52,000? Or did 
Replies are vague. 

Do the British charge us more 
handling goods than we charge them 
When the war is won will we go 
with lend-leasing? Has any one prom 
ised us anything about oil? 

“The list of queries can be enlarged ag 
indefinitely,” said one of the congressumy 
men who will be on the asking end, * 
animus in these questions. But we 
to know what has been going on, 
what may go on hereafter.” 


v 
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Those sweet speak-easy days 


THERE are a billion-dollars’ worth ay 
$1,000 bills in circulation and a quartem 
billion dollars’ worth of $500 bills ang 
four billion dollars’ worth of $100 billig 
and they are hard to find in the bank 
accounts and the officials of the Tre 
ury are worried. 
“That was what gave Dewey so mug 
trouble when he was trying to catch i 
bootleggers in New York. They did thé 
business on an over-the-counter basige 
Possible reason why: when taxes § 
too high people begin to skip the 


Brave face to realities 


LIFE continues to present its. lit 
quandaries to the government agencies 
One going north is so apt to meet ome 
marching south, but the rule seems 
be to avert the eyes and keep on march 
ing. As for instance: : 
OPA has established its ceiling prieg 
for chickens. In New York City thé 
OPA ceiling is thirty and nine tenth® 


cents a pound. But the War Food AG@#® 
ministration prints a daily market reg 


port in which recent sales of broilers, 
fryers and roasters were quoted at # 
cents, which is well above the ceiling 
price. The New York State Department 
of Agriculture and the city department 
of markets joined in the report. 

One of these days the old law of Sup | 
ply and demand may again find favor. 
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